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The Ides of March this year will see 40 million 
Americans filing income tax returns and 
paying the steep price of Victory with a grin 


=" 


Pittalis for Taxpayers 


by MicHAEL Evans 


ANY MILLION Americans are 
M learning this year for the first 
time about income taxes. As recently 
as 1939 only about 4 million persons 


paid income taxes. The figure doubled 
the next year, and last March 15 
about 26 million Americans filed an 
accounting with the treasury. Two 
out of three of those returns called 


for tax payments. 

On March 15 this year, the returns 
may hit the 40 million figure. That 
takes in about four out of five working 
persons in the country. We’ve never 
had a tax roll like that in our entire 
history. 

But the Treasury doesn’t scare at 
big figures. 

The Treasury knows that in 99 out 
of 100 cases the tax return you file is 
100 per cent okay. Of course, there 
may be a simple mistake in addition. 
The Treasury never gets over being 
surprised at the people who seem to 
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have skipped beginning arithmetic in 
school. That gives them one of their 
biggest jobs—putting all the returns 
through adding machines to see if they 
add up. The chances are 50-50 any 
mistake will be in your favor, and they 
fix that by sending you a refund check. 
If you’ve accidentally gypped the gov- 
ernment out of 83 cents, they just add 
it to your bill. 

An army of machine operators, 
accountants and clerks handles this 
chore. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
has something like 30 thousand em- 
ployes. Most work on tax returns. 

If you are an average American, 
earning around 2,250 dollars, your re- 
turn goes straight to a local Internal 
Revenue office to be checked for addi- 
tion and subtraction. Very likely that 
is the only check your return will get. 
The government has so many million 
small returns that it doesn’t pretend to 
study each one to see that it is correct 
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down to the very last penny. 

However, it does have several other 
controls. One is the sampling system. 
Out of each thousand returns a certain 
number is examined in detail—just 
what proportion is a secret. All that 
can be said is that the government fig- 
ures that every so many years the law 
of averages will put your return in the 
sample group. 

There are also very serious penalties 
for any trick figures in your tax return 
—-prison sentences and heavy fines— 
but the government is reasonable. It 
will settle up for a fair amount and 
give the taxpayer in ordinary cases the 
benefit of doubt that it was just a mis- 
take when he deducted for the support 
of Aunt Harriet, who has been dead 
these past five years. 

Actually, no matter how clever you 
may think you are, it is pretty hard to 
fool the government. It handles so 
many million tax returns that it can 
tell within a few cents just what a per- 
son—unmarried and getting 1,718 dol- 
lars a year—should pay. And it knows, 
by glancing at the same table, what 
the usual return is for a man making 
2,849 dollars who is supporting a wife 
and two kids. 

At one time there were a lot of 
fancy income tax dodges, but that 
pastime is dying out. The odds against 
cheating have climbed too high. 
Last year the government went to bat 
113 times against evaders and won 
111 times. You just can’t beat an 
average like that. 

But even though Uncle Sam is stern 
with tax-dodgers, he still doesn’t want 
more than his fair share. Last year he 
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handed back 169 millions to folks who 
had overpaid their assessments — al- 
most half as much as he collected from 
citizens who had shortchanged him, 


OF couRsE some persons simply file 
no return at all, but it’s usually be- 
cause they don’t know any better. The 
government catches up with them 
quickly. Each employer in the country 
has to file with the Treasury every year 
a list of how much he has paid out, and 
to whom. The payrolls are checked 
against individual tax returns, and if 
anyone is listed as getting a taxable in- 
come and doesn’t file a return he gets 
a prompt letter from Uncle Sam ask- 
ing how come. 

It’s likely that a good many letters 
like that will. be sent this year because 
the Treasury has found that every time 
the income tax base broadens, a good 
many folks don’t realize the new law 
applies to them. 

Last year the government checked 
no less than 35 million records just to 
be sure that it didn’t miss anyone. 
Often enough the Treasury finds that 
the person who didn’t file a return 
actually had sufficient exemptions and 
deductions to put him in the non-pay- 
ing class. But the government looks at 
it like this: maybe you don’t owe a 
cent this year. Next year you may be 
in the tax paying class. If you make a 
habit of filing a return, you will pay 
the tax each year that you owe it, even 
if it’s only a few dollars. 

However, if you are in the middle 
or higher income brackets, your tax 
will get a much closer scrutiny. It will 

(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 4) 
be gone over first by the district office. 
Then it will be sent to Washington for 
a check by the experts. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau has 
a practical attitude about this. Itchecks 
all returns of more than 10 thousand 
dollars with great care—the greater 
the income, the greater the care. It 
checks returns from about 4,000 dol- 
lars upwards with considerable 
thoroughness. It follows the law: of 
diminishing returns. If a small tax- 
payer fudges a bit, the amount is 
probably only 10 or 15 dollars. But 
when you get into the brackets of 
taxes running into hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars, the government may 
pick up considerable sums. 

The returns of millionaires, for in- 
stance, are under constant study. The 
Treasury frequently conducts investi- 
gations which last several years and 
cost thousands of dollars. That doesn’t 
mean, necessarily, that rich people try 
to cheat the government. But they 
have complex forms of income, in- 
volved property and stock dealings. 
Moot questions of law arise. Frequent- 
ly they are advised by tax specialists 
on unusual transactions or accounting 
which will cut their taxes. Oftener 
than not, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
challenges these computations and if 
a friendly agreement can’t be reached 
they go into the courts to settle the 
matter. 

For weeks before March 15 the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau maintains a 
huge staff to help anyone who is doubt- 
ful about how to make out his return. 
They will show you just what deduc- 
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tions to take, and if you’ve forgotten 
any legitimate credits they will tell 
you what to put down. 

The Treasury goes even further. It 
has a special form for incomes up to 
3,000 dollars which is all figured up in 
advance. All you have to do is fill in 
your income, check a table showing 
the proper tax for that amount and 
pay up. The table is based on averages 
—if yours varies a few dollars one way 
or the other, the Treasury will skip 
the difference. 

But the Treasury has found these 
forms aren’t very popular. Folks seem 
to prefer to use their own arithmetic, 
even though it adds up to the same 
result. The Treasury doesn’t quite 
know how to explain this, unless it’s 
like folks who stick their finger on the 
wall just to be sure the “Wet Paint” 
sign means what it says. 


Ir you WANT to steer clear of argu- 
ments with the Revenue men, be 
careful about certain deductions. 

For instance, bad debts. 

You can deduct these—but you’d 
better be sure that you and the gov- 
ernment agree on what a bad debt is. 
Suppose that three years ago you gave 
Ed, your no-account brother-in-law, 
100 dollars to pay his wife’s hospital 
bill. You knew very well you’d never 
see the 100 dollars again. Unless you 
made Ed sign a note and actually 
tried to collect, the Internal Revenue 
men will draw a red line through that 
deduction. 

Another thing is gambling losses. 

You can take off for them, all right, 
but only if you put down your win- 
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nings, too. And remember, the deduc- 
tion can’t be for more than the credit. 

Losses are another big headache for 
small-bracket taxpayers. 

Suppose you lose your watch. You 
leave it in your locker at the shop (or 
that’s the way you figure it out later) 
and it turns up missing. So you deduct 
50 dollars, which it cost, from your tax 
return. 

The Treasury will want proof of 
that. You'll have to show you actually 
owned the watch, that you paid 50 
dollars for it, and that you reported 
the theft to the police. 

The government isn’t being finicky 
about these things—it’s just making 
sure the law is obeyed. 

Often a taxpayer and the govern- 
ment disagree on what the law pro- 
vides. 

One man wanted to put down as a 
charity deduction the value of a blood 
donation to the Red Cross. The gov- 
ernment said no—called it a donation 
of services instead of money or prop- 
erty as specified in the law. It was 
okay to take off for the stack of old 
magazines the Red Cross got, but not 
for the blood. 

Another man took a full year’s 
credit for a child which wasn’t born 


until August. He claimed dependency 
should be figured from the time his 
wife became pregnant. The govern- 
ment insisted the credit didn’t start 
until the youngster was born. The 
courts finally held the government 
was right. 

In another case, three brothers con- 
tributed equally to the support of their 
mother. They divided the dependency 
allowance among them. The govern- 
ment said sorry, but credits couldn’t 
be pro-rated and that only the person 
providing the “chief support” could 
make a deduction. Since each man 
shared equally, none could deduct the 
contribution. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau 
thinks that sort of disagreement is nat- 
ural. The laws are complicated and 
the government is always willing to go 
at least halfway with a citizen, so long 
as there isn’t any deliberate attempt 
to cheat. 

That’s why the 40 million tax- 
payers this year don’t worry the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. It knows that 
the biggest job in history is coming up, 
but it knows, too, that you can’t beat 
the income tax and that in 1943 no 
real American would even consider 
an attempt. 


Forget-Me-Net 


@Red Nichols, the band leader, sends red nickels to news- 
papermen before every opening of his band. 


@A West Coast citizen named Adolf Hitler began signing it 
some years ago Adolph (no relation) Hitler. More and more 
embarrassed by it, he disgustedly changed to Alf Skipit. 
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No matter who you are, it may happen to you 
—that blind panic that robs men of sanity and 
safely. But not if you know—and use—these tips 


First Aid for Panie 


by PrIscILLA JAQUITH 


OSE GRANT was trampled to death 
R on a picnic last year. So was 
Marion Worrell. And Martha Mur- 
raine. 

Nobody wanted to hurt them. Not 
one in the crowd of 3,100 holiday- 
makers on the Hudson River dock 
that sunny August morning wanted to 
hurt anybody. 

But when they saw that there wasn’t 
room for all of them aboard the 
steamer, they started pushing and 
shoving. Within five minutes, they 
were milling round the pier like cattle. 

“They were just plain crazy,” one 
of the policemen—Frank Malerba— 
told reporters. ““One man was stand- 
ing on a child. Everyone was scream- 
ing and laughing hysterically . . .” 

That was panic—tragic even in 
peacetime, but in wartime a constant 
threat we must be prepared to meet. 

Only a few months ago, when a 
mysterious gas, odorless and invisible, 
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swept through a crowded New York 
subway express at the height of the 
morning rush hour, men and women 
cried, sniffed and coughed. Trainmen 
sidetracked the cars and led the pas- 
sengers to the station platforms, and 
police and fire department squads 
hurried to help. But everyone was as 
calm as though this happened every 
morning on the way to work. There 
wasn’t a trace of panic. No one was 
hurt. 

And that can be true of any emer- 
gency, where first aid for panic is 
applied. It is as practical and sensible 
as a drop of iodine on a cut. And vital 
to know in these war days. 

With that in mind, leaders of the 
nation’s 2,300 psychiatrists have been 
putting into simple English these first 
aid measures. Their words—broad- 
cast in pamphlets like those issued by 
the Association for the Advancement 
of Psychoanalysis, the Emergency 
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Committee of Neuropsychiatric Soci- 
eties and the American Psychiatric 
Association—have already reached 
thousands of American air raid ward- 
ens and civilian defense workers. 

And with a heartening message. 
For the psychiatrists are pretty opti- 
mistic about the way you’re going to 
act in a crisis, 

“You'll be frightened, of course,” 
says Dr. Herman Selinsky, speaking 
for the War Effort Committee of the 
AAP. 

“But that doesn’t mean you will be 
panicky. There’s a world of difference 
between panic and fear.” The fright- 
ened man, cold as his hands may be 
and shaky his knees, still can think 
and knows what he wants to do. The 
panicky man _ is too terrified to think. 
He is so desperate he doesn’t know 
what he’s doing and may seriously 
injure himself or others. What is 
worse, he infects others with his terror. 

Mass hysteria was what England’s 
psychiatrists and psychologists ex- 
pected in the blitz. But it never hap- 
pened. For all unwittingly, the English 
were following the first aids that stave 
off the danger. 

At Coventry on the night of No- 
vember 15, 1940, bombs whistled 
down in a hail of horror. Every third 
house burned to the ground. The dead 
lay in piles. Yet at the height of the 
blitz, a group of small children were 
seen playing a garden hose on the 
flaming gable of their home trying to 
put the fire out. 

At Dunkerque, British soldiers 
crowded the dunes in the thick of 
shellfire from Nazi guns and dive- 
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bombers. Yet while the Tommies 
waited their turn at the ships, they 
staged motorcycle races and gambled 
on the winners. 

Those soldiers and those children 
had discovered what every psychiatrist 
knows—that the best antidote for 
panic is organized action. 

Why is that? Because panic springs 
from three causes: first, an unex- 
pected, overwhelming threat to life; 
second, a feeling of helplessness—that 
you’re trapped and there’s nothing 
you can do about it; and third, the 
heightening of terror by contagion 
from the crowd. 

There’s little danger of hysteria 
when people know what to expect. So 
important does the Army regard such 
knowledge that it stages dress rehears- 
als—dozens of them—before any 
soldier is ordered into action. Some- 
times the dress rehearsals are as 
dangerous as the real thing. 

At Harding Field in Baton Rouge, 
fully clothed soldiers jump from a 20- 
foot tower into a flaming oil-covered 
tank of water. If their troopship 
should be torpedoed, forcing them to 
plunge into a sea of oil flames, they 
won’t be caught by surprise. 

Even in extreme danger, if there is 
something you can do about it, you 
can ward off panic. Probably there is 
no more suicidal a job in the world 
than to tinker with a land mine that 
may go off at any minute and blow 
you and all the buildings within half a 
mile to smithereens. Yet men do it day 
after day in England. 

They work in pairs—an engineer 
and his “rating,” as he calls his 
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assistant. The rating waits at the edge 
of safety and the engineer walks alone 
into the danger. He looks things over 
and decides where he will run to 
escape if the mine starts to explode. 
He goes back and tells his rating. 
Then, no longer feeling trapped, the 
engineer sets to work. 

Once when Lieutenant Stanley E. 
Jenner was working on a mine at 
Coventry, it started ticking and he 
raced to the building he had picked 
for shelter. It tumbled on top of him. 
But his rating knew where he would 
be and dug him out in time. 

In the Coney Island fire a few years 
ago, one of the policemen—now a 
civilian defense worker—discovered 
75 women trapped in the steam room 
of a burning building. They were 
naked. He rushed in to rescue them. 
But he didn’t cry, “Fire, fire.” He 
knew it might throw them into panic. 
He yelled, “Come on, girls. Let’s get 
something on and get the hell out of 
here.” 

While they wrapped sheets around 
themselves, he hunted for a window 
free from flames, then hoisted them 
through it one by one and got them out. 








From years of experience, the police 
have learned how to size up a jittery 
crowd, calm it, and keep it from 
stampede. When people start gather- 
ing in little groups, when voices start 
rising high on this side and that— 
those are the danger signals. And with 
the calmness and reassurance that go 
with their uniformed authority, the 
police take action. 


Topay, in many cities, they are 
teaching the air raid wardens what 
they know. But if the wardens and 
police aren’t there, you can apply 
these first aids yourself. 

Suppose you are in a crowd caught 
in-a jam like that New York subway 
gas rout. If you are a fireman, school- 
teacher or anyone trained to handle 
groups, it is your responsibility to take 
charge, says Dr. Selinsky. 

Climb onto a seat; shout so people 
can hear you above the confusion: 
“Now, take it easy. Keep your heads. 
We're all going to get out safely. 
Form in two’s and we’ll march out. 
Let’s all sing.” 

Start them singing Over There, God 
Bless America, Tipperary — anything 
with an easy marching rhythm. 

If there is one person screaming 
hysterically, talk to him as you would 
to a child, assuring him he will be 
taken care of. If he continues, pick one 
or two people in the crowd and ask 
them to lead him away. 

Sometimes ingenuity will prevent a 
panic. In Decatur, Illinois, the 
magician Blackstone emptied a burn- 
ing theater of children by promising 
them a brand-new trick if they would 
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file out and let him set the stage. In 
Pittsburgh, ex-Mayor William N. 
McNair calmed an angry, frightened 
mob by throwing pennies to the 
children. 

But you may not be trained, as they 
were, to command others. In that 
case—if you ever do find yourself in a 
crowd on the edge of panic—re- 
member: 

First, that you are going to be fright- 
ened because everybody is frightened. 

Second, because you are frightened, 
you have to accept the leadership of 
someone who is trained. 

Third, your life may depend on 
how well you cooperate. 

Obey the man who takes command. 
You may feel it is silly to fall in line 
and sing like a school kid. But it is 
much more sensible than to refuse to 
cooperate and risk being trampled to 
death in a stampede. 

Back of each of those actions is 
psychological sense. Lining up turns a 
milling mob into an orderly group 
and makes each person feel he is part 
of an organization instead of a terri- 
fied speck lost in a hostile horde. 


SINGING is even more important. 
When you are frightened, you feel 
you’ve got to do something—any- 
thing. Singing satisfies this urge and 
provides the necessary action to re- 
place the shouting and screaming of 
panic. At the same time, it links each 
person with others in the group. 

But you need not be in a crowd to 
feel panicky. Almost everybody knows 
of some tragedy sprung from panic in 
the home: a little girl badly burned 
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because she ran screaming up and 
down when her clothes caught fire; a 
man killed because he lit a match to 
find a leak in the gas pipe; a woman 
seriously injured because she jumped 
from the third floor window when her 
home burned... 

In wartime, when everyone is 
jumpy, such tragedies can multiply. 
They needn’t. You can keep them out 
of your home and at the same time 
find greater relaxation and peace of 
mind if you follow these mental first 
aids, psychiatrists say. 

First: Plan what you will do in a 
blackout, air raid or other emergency. 
Assign jobs to everyone in the family, 
so each will feel he is doing his share. 
If you have a large family, let the 
children work in pairs—two to turn 
off the gas and electricity—two to 
look after the pets—two to drop the 
blackout blinds. This will lessen their 
fear and rouse their interest. 

Second: Rehearse these emergency 
steps until they become second nature. 

Third: Find out how civilian de- 
fense is organized in your neighbor- 
hood. If you know that no matter 
what happens you will have a roof 
c your head, warm clothing and 
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good hot food, you will not be so 
frightened if a bomb hits or fire de- 
stroys your home. 

Fourth: Play your part in com- 
munity defense, and you will sink your 
fears in action. At the same time you 
will feel that you are not alone in a 
disaster but are part of a group ready 
to look after each other. 

Fifth: If you have children, don’t 
worry too much about them. They 
will copy your attitude. If you are 
calm, they will be, too. 

But be sure your children under- 
stand you when you tell them to do 
something. Otherwise they may have 
as sad a time as one little fellow Dr. 
Nina Ridenauer of the ECNS tells 
about: 

On that chilly, snow-flurried day 
last December when false air raid 


alarms sounded in New York, he was 
found running blindly, breathing in 
big gasps, terrified. He said his teacher 
had told him to run home and never 
stop running. He didn’t know why. 
When he reached home and found his 
mother out, he ran back to school. 
And when he found the school doors 
locked, he just kept on running aim- 
lessly. 

Whether you are man, woman or 
child, blind panic like that can take 
hold of you. But it needn’t. Not if you 
know and apply these first aids. 
—Suggestions for further reading: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF WAR ON 
CITIZEN AND SOLDIER 

by R. D. Gillespie, M. D. $2.75 

W. W. Norton & Company, New York 
NEUROSES IN WAR 


edited by E. Miller $2.50 
Macmillan & Company, New York 


Don’t Quote Me 


In Hollywood, a writer telling a story used the word “frustrated.” 
His producer asked what the word meant, so the writer resorted to this 


analogy: 


“Take a bookkeeper—a little man earning twenty-five bucks a 
week. He dreams of getting a big, beautiful boat and sailing to the 
South Seas. But he can’t fulfill his dreams—so he’s frustrated.” 

To which the producer cried: ‘‘That’s terrific! Put a boat in the 


picture.” 


@At the height of an argument about a story, a big producer called 
his writer to the window and said, ‘See that big black car down there 
—the seven-passenger Lincoln with the chauffeur? That’s mine. 


Which one’s yours?” 
The writer pointed to a coupe. 


The producer said, ‘‘A Plymouth, huh? Okay, we’ll do the story 


my way.” 


—Leo C. Rosten, IN Hollywood (Harcourt, Brace & Company) 
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Forgolion Mystories 











e e e The Great Pyramid of 
Cheops contains a mystery which 
seems destined to puzzle the human 
race forever. 

The central, or king’s chamber, was 
so designed that it could be per- 
manently closed by a huge stone plug. 
After the Pharaoh’s body was deposed 
in the chamber, this plug could be 
made to slide into place from within. 
Apparently all worked as planned, 
and the stone slipped into place. It is 
there yet. 

In 820 A.D., Caliph Al Mamoun, 
obsessed by the idea that the pyramid 
contained gold and gems, ordered a 
huge crew of workmen to chisel their 
way in. After months of struggle, they 
circumnavigated the plug and broke 
into the king’s chamber. They were the 
first human beings to enter it since the plug 
slid into place. 
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Tales like these have no place in a reasonable 
‘world. Told by reliable witnesses but unbelievable 
nevertheless, they are easier to forget than to explain 


There, before them, was the 
Pharaoh’s sarcophagus which this 
giant edifice was built to guard. 
Countless cunning devices had been 
employed, hundreds of thousands of 
slaves had struggled, the wealth of an 
empire had been spent—all to make 
sure that the Pharaoh’s mummy 
would lie undisturbed throughout 
eternity. 

But to the bafflement of everyone, 
the Pharaoh was not there. The sar- 
cophagus was empty. 





e e e Latein 1917 when the sands 
of Wilhelm’s Germany had almost run 
out, the German Military Intelligence 
did a strange and weird thing. It 
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assigned one Dr. Franz J. Polgar to 
the job of interviewing captured allied 
officers—because of the apparently irrefu- 
table proof that he could translate men’s 
thoughts. 

Dr. Polgar, then a Hungarian lieu- 
tenant, had been knocked uncon- 
scious by an explosion and taken to a 
hospital. 

On regaining consciousness, he dis- 
covered that he had acquired an un- 
canny ability to read the thoughts 
of people around him. He constantly 
told doctors and nurses exactly what 
they were thinking—sometimes with 
uncomplimentary results. His weird 
faculty was duly reported to the 
German Intelligence. 

The Germans never fully exploited 
his mysterious ability. However, the 
record of the experiment and of the 
remarkable results obtained is in the 
files of the Kaiser’s war office. Had 
the Germans capitalized more fully 
on this man’s strange faculty, God in 
His wisdom only knows what might 
have happened. 

One reason the Germans failed to 
make more complete use of Polgar was 
that the man himself became increas- 
ingly bitter against the Kaiser’s mili- 
tary machine. As soon as the war was 
over he came to America. Tested at 
New York University, he successfully 
demonstrated his ability to read 
thoughts. He has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by dozens of scientists on 
several occasions. 

It would be strange indeed if 
American Military Intelligence should 
some day make use of Dr. Polgar’s 
supernormal faculty, which might 
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have performed miracles for Germany 
at the time of the first World War. 





e e e Atleast one case of a human 
being allowing himself to be buried 
alive for months comes with the best 
of credentials. It appeared in the Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette of London during 
the year 1870. 

A German physician, Dr. Honig- 
berger, investigated an Indian Yogi in 
the Punjab who consented to a living 
burial. According to Dr. Honig- 
berger’s report the Yogi, named 
Haridas, first had his beard shaved 
and then was placed in a casket which 
was carefully sealed. The casket was 
placed in a well guarded vault. The 
vault was covered with earth in which 
grain seeds were planted. 

When the vault was opened 40 days 
later, the grain had sprouted and was 
beginning to leaf out. The vault had 
been guarded during the entire 
period, and the condition of the grain 
showed that the ground had not been 
disturbed. The seal on the casket was 
intact. When it was opened, the man 
was found in a state of catalepsy, from 
which he soon recovered. 

Strangest of all, the man’s face was 
still smooth shaven, the fact that his 
beard had not grown apparently 
proving that he had been in a state of 
completely suspended animation. ‘The 
details of the case were further certi- 
fied by Sir Henry Lawrence, who 
witnessed the demonstration. 

—R. DeWrrt MILLER 
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Avila Camacho—soldier and president 
—is the man whom we can thank for 
booting the Nazis clean out of Mezico 





Camacho Comes Through 


by IRvING WALLACE 


HEN HEFTY, phlegmatic Manuel 

Avila Camacho, known as “The 
Double Chin,”? became President of 
Mexico in December, 1940, his hopes 
of creating honest pro-United States 
sentiment among his people seemed 
very slight. 

This may come as a shock to most 
good-natured Americans who feel that 
everyone in the hemisphere should 
love them. Well, Mexicans didn’t. At 
least not until Camacho became Presi- 
dent and began selling them on Pan- 
Americanism, Democracy, Solidarity 
and F.D.R. 

The transformation, resulting from 
Camacho’s super-salesmanship, is now 
regarded as no less than a miracle by 
those who know their Latin. Yet today, 
after confiscating almost a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of property belonging to 
Axis nationals, Mexico stands defiant 
as the twenty-eighth nation to declare 
war on tyranny and dictatorship. 
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Before Camacho came into power, 
however, the activities of Hitler agents 
and Jap missions in and around Mex- 
ico City were scandalous. The Nazis, 
especially, had a fertile field. They 
knew Mexicans possessed a handful of 
outdated half-forgotten hates against 
the United States which Uncle Sam 
had never bothered to heal. So, with 
instructions from Berlin and funds 
from Mexico’s German merchants, the 
Nazis began to bombard bewildered 
peons through press and radio with 
lurid reminders of previous Yankee 
crimes. 

The Germans knew Mexico was the 
Achilles’ heel of Uncle Sam. Using 
the same formula, German propa- 
ganda had succeeded once before. In 
1914 the Kaiser reminded President 
Venustiano Carranza of American 
atrocities, and in 1917 promised Mex- 
ico the return of Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico if she joined the side of 
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Germany. Thus in World War I, 
President Carranza, goading his peo- 
ple into being pro-German, permitted 
Germans to use Mexico City as a base 
for intrigue and sabotage against the 
United States, and even plotted with 
Germans to invade Texas itself via 
San Antonio and Laredo! 

Recent German activities below the 
Rio Grande were merely carbon 
copies. 

Nazis put the exclamation mark 
after the worst of old American activi- 
ties below the border. Mexicans were 
reminded of their ’teen-aged cadets 
who were slaughtered defending Cha- 
pultepec Castle against General Win- 
field Scott’s invading United States 
troops in 1847. They remembered that 
Ambassador Henry Lane Wéeson, of 
the United States, aided in the plot to 
murder Mexico’s great liberator, 
Francisco Madero, in 1913. 

Nazi propaganda did not neglect 
the entrance of the United States 
Navy into Vera Cruz in 1914, when 
that port was smashed and hammered 
because Mexicans refused to salute 
the Star Spangled Banner. Mexicans 





One of the things that impressed Irving 
Wallace most about Mexico was the 
National Lottery, which nets the govern- 
ment over a million a year for charity. 
But his first enthusiasm was Camacho, 
whom he admired for his honesty and his 
shrewd policy of cooperation with Uncle 
Sam. As a writer Wallace is a personality 
specialist, and his list of subjects includes 
such lights as Premier Tojo, Diego Rivera 
and Bette Davis. At present he is a member 
of the First Motion Picture Unit of the 
Army Air Force, where he works in the 
writing division. 
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were then informed that America’s 
Ambassador to Mexico, Josephus 
Daniels, had been the man who, as 
Secretary of the Navy in 1914, sent 
the boats against Vera Cruz. 

Naturally, under this barrage, the 
masses of Mexico wilted. Memories 
became vivid. Old hates returned. 
Down with the gringo Yankee! 

All the while he toiled under Car- 
denas, Avila Camacho watched what 
was happening to his people. And as 
a practical politician, he realized that 
Mexico’s place was with, not against, 
Uncle Sam. After the stormy 1940 
election, his chance came. 


AS PRESIDENT, the moderate, con- 
servative Avila Camacho suddenly 
struck back. He banned Nazi news- 
papers, and cut Nazis off the air. 
He squashed the anti-Semitic Gold 
Shirts of Monterey and purged fifth 
columnists in key positions. He washed 
his hands of the Nazis and extended 
a hearty handclasp to Roosevelt. 

Some of the Nazi-influenced Mexi- 
cans tried to resist. Many trudged the 
backhills, breeding-ground of revolu- 
tions, passing out the printed propa- 
ganda of Herr Goebbels which stated 
that all Mexicans were of exactly the 
same Nordic race as the Germans. 
But Camacho himself stepped in and 
exposed the Nordic brotherhood non- 
sense. He produced a photostat of an 
official Nazi Party letter from Berlin 
which dismissed a high Nazi official 
“because he is married to a person 
of a lower and second-class race, a 
Mexican!” 

Thus the Nazi fifth column in 
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Mexico was blocked in every move by 
the imposing figure of the President 
himself. 

Fortunately for us, the vast majority 
of Mexicans listened to their solid 
President. In the past, American good- 
will propaganda in the hands of visi- 
ting movie stars and Congressmen had 
not nearly matched Nazi technique. 
But Camacho, pinch-hitting for the 
United States, sold Mexico on our 
friendship. 

Camacho recently stated, “The 
Nazi fifth column is no longer a prob- 
lem. Today, our best defense against 
fifth columnists is to be found in the 
deep-rooted democratic sense of the 
Mexican people. Supported by my 
citizens, I look to President Roosevelt 
and to the United States for a fruitful 
friendship and a frank collaboration 
against all world enemies of peace and 
of liberty!’ 

But it wasn’t until a 4,000 ton Mexi- 
can tanker was mercilessly torpedoed 
off Florida, resulting in the death of 
14 seamen, that Camacho whipped 
capital and labor into a united frenzy 
that shattered the windows and plots 
of Mexico City’s powerful German 
Club and exploded Latin America’s 
second largest nation into total war. 

Certainly, at this time, Uncle Sam 
could not have found a more trust- 
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worthy friend than the President of 
Mexico. In three decades of public 
life, in a nation ridden with graft, 
Camacho has never been known to 
take a dishonest penny or to sell out 
on anyone for personal gain. 


Tuts 1s almost unique in Mexico. 
The political scene shifts with such 
speed that there have been 104 “‘offi- 
cial’? revolutions in 100 years. Thus 
army men or politicians in favor get 
what they can—while they can. It was 
one-armed President Alvaro Obregon 
who, following his election, made the 
classic crack, “I am better for Mexico 
because with only one arm I can’t 
steal as much as the others!” 

Naturally it was a pleasant sur- 
prise for the population to learn that 
Avila Camacho, after holding a half 
dozen big-time military jobs (he was 
a Brigadier General at 27), listed his 
total personal assets, upon becoming 
President, as amounting to a mere 
$7,410. And today he has little more. 
Mexico—and the United States— 
know they have an honest and indus- 
trious man. 

As a youngster, Camacho studied to 
be a bookkeeper. But in 1914 Mexico 
shook with revolt, and Camacho, aged 
17, left his ledgers to join the insur- 
gent army of General Medina in the 
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successful fight against Huerta. 

For six years Avila Camacho fought 
on the field, and somehow was always 
on the winning side. He made the 
army his career, bringing with him a 
strange talent. ‘The army soon learned 
that Camacho the strong, the silent, 
was the perfect compromiser, the best 
arbiter of disputes in the land. So, 
using words instead of swords, he rose 
to fame. 

For example in 1927, during the 
Cristero Rebellion, Camacho strode, 
unarmed, into a saloon that harbored 
the enemy and within sixty minutes 
had their pledge to surrender. Again 
in 1929, at Michoacan, Avila Cam- 
acho flew to the scene of trouble, sat 
down with twelve enemy generals and 
arranged a happy peace. 


HE WENT to the top fast. He was 
soon Chief of Staff of the Ministry of 
War under President Rodriguez, mak- 
ing radical army reforms. Next, under 
President Cardenas, Camacho was 
made the Secretary of National De- 
‘ense, when he drove his colleagues 
crazy with tireless demands for Ameri- 
can-built airplanes and a swift-mov- 
ing mechanized army. In 1938, after 
he suppressed the bandit leader, Ce- 
dillo, Avila Camacho was awarded 
the highest job in the Mexican Army 
—that of Division General. 

Nevertheless, when General Avila 
Camacho ran for President, his ene- 
mies laughed. They pointed to his 
colorless military record. They ignored 
his years as an arbiter and bitterly 
labeled him “El Soldado Descono- 
cido” or “The Unknown Soldier.” 
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Crueler enemies called him “The Vir- 
gin Sword.” 

In the big election which saw over 
400 killed, Avila Camacho, backed by 
the million members of the Confed- 
eration of Mexican workers, defeated 
wealthy General Juan Almazan. When 
told he had lost sixteen to one, Gener- 
al Almazan threatened a revolution. 
But when the United States promptly 
recognized Camacho’s election, Al- 
mazan closed shop and Mexico pre- 
sented a united front behind the 
winner. 

Proof of the country’s unity came 
recently on the occasion of the 132nd 
anniversary of Mexico’s revolt against 
Spain. On a platform before the presi- 
dential palace, Camacho joined six 
living past Presidents to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder as a demonstration 
that old political animosities had at 
last been buried. 40,000 voices re- 
sponded to the sight with a mighty 
“Viva Mégico!”’ 

Today, with all the Americas threat- 
ened, Camacho works hard and long. 
He is up every morning at six. After 
puffing through vigorous setting-up 
exercises, he goes for a short horseback 
ride. He returns for breakfast and, 
while he eats, the latest newspapers 
and political flashes are read aloud to 
him. 

Next, he lights one of the four Cu- 
ban cigars he will smoke during the 
day—he used to smoke 20—-slides in- 
to his new American-made sedan and 
is driven the four miles to the heart of 
Mexico City. 

In his office, with background mu- 
sic from his radio, Camacho puts in 
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strenuous hours. He starts at nine and 
goes hard until three-thirty. Then the 
traditional siesta. After that, he works 
again from five to nine in the evening. 

Personally, Camacho is a good 
Catholic and a good husband. He has 
two adopted sons, aged 14 and 17. 
Among the things he enjoys most are 
chewing gum, watching American 
newsreels in his own living room, 
wearing conservative American-tai- 
lored suits (he owns 30 suits, half of 
them made in the U.S.A.) and his 50 
thoroughbred horses. His pride, a 
$10,000 beauty named Peacock, was 
a sensation in the 1940 New York 
horse show. Camacho is a three-goal 
polo player—his team won third in 
the 1936 Olympics—and his pet polo 
mare is named Lady Hitchcock, after 
his friend, Tommy Hitchcock. 

But Avila Camacho’s most remark- 
able personal qualities are his tenacity 
and courage. 

They tell of the time, 18 years ago, 
when Camacho was leading a group 
of soldiers against rebels. The rebels, 





with greater forces, captured his en- 
tire band. Their leader offered Cama- 
cho and his officers their liberty if he 
would promise never to take up arms 
against them again. When he refused, 
the rebel leader threatened to have 
Camacho shot. 

Camacho merely shrugged, “‘Very 
well, then,” he said. “Execute me.” 

The startled rebel stared for a long 
moment before he said: “You are a 
blockhead, but a brave one. Go!” 

That is typical of the stories they tell 
about Camacho. They say he would 
die before giving up something he be- 
lieves in. And we in the United States 
can thank our stars there’s a man in 
Mexico like him—leading his people 
in a fight we all believe in. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
INSIDE LATIN AMERICA 

by John Gunther $3.50 

Harper © Brothers, New York 

MEXICO REBORN 

by Verna C. Millan $3.00 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 

REPORTAGE ON MEXICO 

by Virginia Prewett $3.00 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New York 


No Place for Dentists 


D™ Smiru County, Texas, is winning its place in the sun because 
of the quality of its people’s teeth—native residents from two to 
middle age have no decayed teeth! People who have moved there from 
other states, after residing in the county for a while, no longer require 
dentists’ services, for dental caries just do not develop. The reason: 
research of the local food and water supply revealed that below the 
topsoil of Deaf Smith County is a clay high in calcium carbonate. 
Wheat grown there is high in protein and phosphorus; and drinking 
water contains an abundance of fluorine and calcium. 
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—Rose D. MEYER 











Are you a sucker for auctions? If so better 
know your bidder’s ABC’s. Here are some tips on 
bagging the bargain—wherever you find it. 


Trieckiest Trade on Earth 


by Howarp WHITMAN 


T IS SATURDAY afternoon on the 
I fringe of Times Square. Soldiers 
and sailors are ogling wrist watches, 
diamond rings, fountain pen sets in a 
small show window. A red and black 
flag in the entrance way proclaims: 
AUCTION SALE TODAY. An elderly man 
with a rumpled wing collar joins the 
crowd at the doorway, then two plump 
ladies, then a girl with a candy bar. 

“Don’t block the doorway, step 
right in, step right in for the bargain 
of your lives,”’ drones a voice through 
a loudspeaker. “This auction sale is 
about to begin. We’re going to sell 
these wonderful items—genuine dia- 
mond rings, pure gold watches—for 
next to nothing. Step right in, folks. 
Take a look at this beautiful pen and 
pencil set. Pure gold, guaranteed. A 
lifetime pen and pencil. Finest on the 
market. Who’ll give me a bid—who’ll 
bid me a quarter on this beautiful 
item. Who’ll bid me a quarter on this 
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16 dollar product? Step right in, folks, 
who’ll bid . . .” 

And another Times Square auction 
sale is off to a flying start. 

It’s pretty much the same every- 
where. Every large city in America 
has its auction houses—furniture auc- 
tions, art auctions, antique auctions, 
jewelry auctions, honky-tonk and 
boardwalk auctions. 

Call it the lure of a bargain, if you 
like. The love of a good buy is as 
fundamental as the love of a good 
meal. It lures millions to the auction 
houses year in and year out. Many 
get skinned; some get bargains. But 
it’s a game in which you’ve got to 
know the tricks of one of the trickiest 
trades on earth. 

In the pure sense, an auctioneer 
is not a merchant at all. He is a pro- 
fessional conductor of sales, in which 
he disposes of goods belonging to 
someone else and is compensated by 
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10 to 20 per cent of the yield, plus 
expenses. But the pure auctioneer is 
becoming a rarity. Too often today, 
auction selling is merely a device used 
by clever merchants who buy up 
their stocks from jobbers and cheap 
manufacturers. 

Every proper auction should be 
preceded by an exhibition. At least 
a day or two before the sale, the 
goods should be on display and prop- 
erly labeled with lot numbers. As 
one auctioneer remarked, ““The cus- 
tomers can feel the goods, smell it, 
weigh it—they can get as familiar as 
they want with it.” 

The auctioneer himself is the star 
of every performance. He must know 
when to brow-beat the customers, 
when to flatter, cajole and humor 
them, when to give a confidential 
little homily, and how to keep order. 

Along the boardwalks and main 
stems, the patter goes, ““What? Seven- 
ty-five cents for this genuine pure gold 
ring? All right, buddy, Ill take your 
bid—another auctioneer would take 
your life!’ And a few minutes later, 
“Bid anything you want, folks. I’m 
just like a graveyard, I take anything 
that comes along!” 

There’s a bit of old vaudeville in 
all of it, and most auctioneers know 
that a chuckling crowd is a buying 
crowd. 

Like vaudeville troupers, too, most 
auctioneers get occasional sale-fright. 
One auctioneer remedies this condi- 
tion by breaking a few dishes back- 
stage just before he mounts the 
rostrum. That snaps him out of it. 

Speed is essential. An auctioneer 
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who hesitates is lost. The bidders 
mustn’t have a chance to think twice. 
Hence the good auctioneer talks in a 
frenzy of speed, carrying the crowd 
along with him so rapidly that often 
the sale is over before even the buyer 
knows what’s happened. 

Of course experienced buyers are 
smart, too. They’re accustomed to the 
speed. They map out their bids in 
advance, as a football quarterback 
maps his plays. Usually they never 
open their mouths. Just the flick of a 
finger or a nod of the head—that’s 
their language. 


CurisTIe’s, in London, is the world’s 
most famous auction house. In the 
1940 bombings, its galleries were 
wiped out just prior to a Red Cross 
sale, but in a few months it was back 
in business again. It is not unusual in 
Christie’s for a nod of the head to 
mean $50,000 or even $100,000. 

Auction values can be tricky some- 
times—as when one New York furni- 
ture auctioneer pointed to a ponder- 
ous cabinet, an ornate piece with 
ebony marquetry and a hand-painted 
porcelain centerpiece. It was origin- 
ally purchased for $2,200. At his 
auction house it would bring no more 
than $100. Why? Chiefly because it 
lacked a pedigree. Had the same piece 
belonged to a Vanderbilt estate, it 
would have sold for $1,500. Auction 
buyers, it would seem, are snobs. 

Hiram H. Parke, president of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York, 
is credited with getting the highest 
recorded price ever paid fora painting 
at public auction. For “The Harvest 
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Wagon,’’ by Gainsborough, he 
hammered out a price of $360,000, 
completing the sale in nine minutes. 
At the outset, Parke had the bids 
jumping $50,000 at a time. 

Not everybody buys. Parke-Bernet’s 
chic precincts are open to all comers, 
and often sightseers occupy most of 
the 1,000 chairs. Before a big sale the 
firm often hires boys to come early 
and take seats, later yielding them to 
the regular customers. But there is 
one old lady who always manages to 
get in. The bigger the sale, the earlier 
she arrives. For 15 years she has been 
attending the auctions religiously— 
without once making a bid. 

Similarly, another famous New 
York auction house, Adrian H. Muller 
& Son, has its own perennial non- 
buying customer. Known only as “The 
Englishman,” the mild-mannered fel- 
low always gets himself a seat in the 
first row and bids $1 on everything 
that is offered. The very next bid 
may be $1,000, but that doesn’t 
bother The Englishman. For years 
he’s been hoping that a lush bargain 
will appear, with him the only bidder. 


Auctions of house furnishings, in 
the brackets the general public can 
afford, may be treasure troves of 
bargains or horrible gyps—usually de- 
pending on how wise the customer is. 
Here are three bits of wisdom every 
auction customer should understand: 

1. Watch for the word “additions” 
in the sale advertisements. Often, 
when the household of a well-known 
family is being sold, the ads will read, 
“property of the late Mrs. Astorbilt, 
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and additions.” In other words, every- 
thing in the sale is not going to be 
from the Astorbilt estate. Beneath the 
cloak of “additions,” many unscrupu- 
lous auctioneers load up with piles of 
inferior stock and palm it off along 
with perhaps 10 or 12 pieces which 
actually come from the advertised 
estate. A New York woman recently 
complained that she paid 450 dollars 
for a fur coat which she thought be- 
longed to a famous actress, only to 
learn later that it was an “‘addition.” 

2. Find out if a sale is restricted or 
unrestricted. In an unrestricted sale, 
the property must go. to the highest 
bidder no matter how low the price. 
But where a sale is restricted, the 
owner of the property reserves the 
right to buy it back himself if the 
bidding does not go high enough. 

3. Beware of boosters. Now and 
then the shady auctioneers allow 
dealers to dump goods into an auc- 
tion. In other words, they pack the 
house with dealers’ merchandise. Then 
what happens? Dealer A meets Dealer 
B at the bar across the street just 
before the sale begins and chicanery 
sets in. “You bid up my jewelry, and 
I'll bid up your bric-a-brac,” says 
Dealer A to Dealer B. The result is 
rigged prices for the innocent 
customer. 

But by and large, the household 
auctions are paragons of square-deal- 
ing compared to the honky-tonk type 
which, these days, is separating 
hundreds of soldiers and sailors from 
their bankrolls. 

Police in New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago and other large cities are 
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hep to most of the tricks of the gyp- 
auction game, but the tricks keep 
working. 

“Hey, this ain’t an Elgin watch! 
You said it was an Elgin,” beefs the 
customer after he has paid out 13 
dollars. To which the oily-tongued 
auctioneer replies, “My dear sir, you 
misunderstood me. I described the 
watch as ‘elegant,’ not Elgin.” Or 
perhaps there’s a kick-back on an 
‘absolutely guaranteed’’ diamond 
ring. The sucker brings back his “‘writ- 
ten guarantee,” only to find that some 
shyster has phrased it so that it guar- 
antees only the fact that a sale was 
made, and does not guarantee the 
product at all. 


In A PROBE of honky-tonk auctions, 
an investigator made several pur- 
chases at auction prices and then 


ascertained the actual values. A pipe 
set, marked ten dollars in huge gold 
letters, was bought at auction for one 
dollar. It seemed like a real bargain 
—until pipe manufacturers appraised 
the set at 60 cents. 

The same investigator bought a 
‘genuine diamond ring.” 

**Remember, it must be a diamond 
and it must be gold—or no sale,” the 
auctioneer chirped. It was knocked 
down for five dollars. “If you can 
duplicate this ring in any store in 
America for 50 dollars, Pll give 100 
dollars to charity right this minute,” 
gabbed the auctioneer. 

Well, the ring was sent to the U. S. 
Assay Office for a checkup. It was 
found to contain 69 cents’ worth of 
gold. Diamond experts gave this ver- 
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dict concerning the stone: “brown 
cast, with a glaring flaw, value 75 
cents.” A pretty awful five dollars’ 
worth. 

The shills, of course, are the key 
men in honky-tonk auctions. Some- 
times called shillabers, or cappers, 
they’re the innocent looking blokes 
who saunter into the shop before each 
auction and proceed to do the phony 
bidding. 

Sometimes they will evcn pose as 
jewelry experts. One will sidle up to 
a prospective buyer, present a fake 
business card, and say, ““That’s a real 
item you’re bidding on. Worth ten 
times the price. Don’t pass it up.” 
Or, again, the shill will pose as a 
satisfied customer who “‘bought a dia- 
mond ring for 7 dollars last week and 
already got 12 dollars on it from a 
pawn broker.” 

Usually the honky-tonk auctioneer 
works with a microphone around his 
neck, so that his normally raucous 
voice is more raucous. He starts each 
sale with his auction box near the 
door and slowly edges it back into the 
shop, coaxing the crowds in with him. 








Often he begins his act by auctioning 
off a blind package or by taking dime 
deposits on ‘‘souvenirs.” 

The fakery of honky-tonk auction- 
eering does not, of course, pervade 
the higher brackets of the profession. 
Hundreds of auctioneers and auction 
houses are reputable and reliable. 
But in very few cases can the cus- 
tomer feel as secure as he would in a 
regular store. The burden is on him 
to determine the value of goods, and 
he has practically no comeback. 

The buyer, then, must be his own 
protector. And the best protection 
lies in observing a few simple rules: 

(1) Visit the auction exhibition and 
study goods carefully in advance of 
the sale. 

(2) Make up your mind on top 
prices for items you want, and never 


raise those prices on the basis of an 
auctioneer’s patter. 

(3) Remember that verbal or even 
written descriptions of auction goods 
cannot be relied upon, legally or 
otherwise. 

(4) Read carefully the conditions of 
sale which appear in the auction 
catalogues. 

These four points often spell the 
difference between a bargain and a 
bilking. 

—Suggestions for further reading: 
USING DOLLARS AND SENSE 
by Oliver R. Floyd and 
Lucien B. Kinney $7.40 
Newson & Company, New York 
HOW TO BUY MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
by Sidney Margolius $7.00 
Modern Age Books, Inc., New York 


OUR INTERESTS AS CONSUMERS 
by Dorothy H. Jacobson $7.48 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
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Neat Parlor Trick 


THe Army Trains THem Toucn 

Here’s how a soldier with rifle and 30-pound pack has to cover 
the 1,542-foot obstacle course at Camp Edwards, Massachusetts. 
He’s given 314 minutes: 

Take off with a yell... mount an eight-foot wall... slide down a 
10-foot pole . . . leap a flaming trench . . . weave through a series of 
pickets . . . crawl through a water main .. . climb a 10-foot rope... 
clamber over a five-foot fence . . . swing by rope across a seven-foot 
ditch ... mount a 12-foot ladder and descend on the other side .. . 
charge over a four-foot breastworks . . . walk a 20-foot catwalk some 
12 inches wide and seven feet over the ground . . . swing hand-over- 
hand along a 15-foot horizontal ladder . . . slither under a fence... 
climb another fence . . . sprint across the finish line. 


In the evening, the USO offers jitterbug dancing for relaxation. 
—FROM U. P. Predate 
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Framing appeals from coast to coast, posters 
are tugging at the nation’s heartstrings 
in a drive to spur action against the azis 








by Evirn M. STERN 


—— IN A corner of an Army 
officer’s desk pad is a little, pen- 
cilled sketch of a German soldier with 
wings and a halo. A reminder from 
himself to himself, the officer says, of 
the way it seems the enemy must be 
depicted on posters! 

The first official propaganda poster 
of the war brought forth storms of pro- 
test. It showed five bestial looking 
Nazis singing with hideously distorted 
mouths. Above the picture were the 
words of the Hitler Youth Song, in 
German and in English: TODAY GER- 
MANY IS OURS; TOMORROW, THE WHOLE 
WORLD. Below was a large OH, YEAH? 

Rushed out a few days after our 
entrance into the war, the poster was 
poorly drawn, came in for plenty of 
legitimate attack as inferior art. A 
few critics also objected to the smart- 
alecky, too-easy assumption of victory 
implied in the slangy tail caption. 
But the vast majority of editorials 
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How Good a Propagandist Are You? 












and letters direct to the War Depart- 
ment inveighed against the poster’s 
incitement of fear and hatred, and it 
soon disappeared. No similar propa- 
ganda poster has followed. 

So far our war posters have been 
neither rough nor tough. They have 
had little fight-for-survival, war-is- 
hell, or no-quarter-to-the-enemy ap- 
peal. None of the bloody German 
boots, the bayonetted babies of Lib- 
erty Bond appeals have reappeared 
in the War Savings campaign. Power- 
ful poster designs—such as a dead 
American soldier crucified on barbed 
wire, with the caption BY HIS DEEDS 
MEASURE yYouRS*, or a Jap and a 
German peering grimly over the hori- 
zon and announcing READY OR NOT, 
HERE WE COME—were rejected at first. 
In their place, smiling Arrow collar 
aviators, toothpaste girls and wistful 


*See Coronet, January, °43: gatefold by John 
Falter opp. pg. 94. 
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children standing in the somewhat 
vague shadow of a swastika have urged 
us to buy stamps and bonds. 

Like too many things in this easy- 
going, peace-loving country, posters 
have been slow to get into total war. 
Not that all has been wasted paper 
and misused colored ink. Some of our 
propaganda posters rate high on the 
test of “emotional appeal.” For ex- 
ample: the photograph of a pigtailed 
youngster clasping the framed picture 
of a man in uniform. Designed to 
stimulate war workers, it’s captioned 
WHAT YOU’RE MAKING MAY SAVE MY 
DADDY’s LIFE. In one war plant, wo- 
men employees stood before the poster 
and cried. 

Maybe you wouldn’t call these pro- 
paganda posters. But they are. Pro- 
paganda isn’t only the Hitler-Musso- 
lini-Hirohito method of putting it 
over through bunkum and reitera- 
tion. Often it’s simply a specific di- 
rection to do something. In fact, it’s 
the giving of any message. You use 
propaganda each time you tell your 
youngsters it’s good for them to go to 
bed early, or try to persuade your 
spouse that a certain movie oughtn’t 
be missed. 

And propaganda is as necessary to 
winning the war as bullets, whether 
its object is to make you feel or to act. 
“Each poster hasa specific, immediate, 
practical purpose,” a War Production 
Board propaganda expert told me— 
‘to speed up production or to create 
precision or to reduce industrial ac- 
cidents or to discourage absenteeism.” 

Effectiveness is measured by de- 
mand for copies, by workers’ reac- 
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tions. Some of the WPB posters have 
been duds. One for instance, urging 
workers to do their share, featured a 
picture of a soldier and read HE’s A 
FIGHTIN’ FOOL. Middle-aged men and 
women, parents of soldiers, resented 
the wording. “‘Calling our sons fools!” 
they commented indignantly. 

No poster, of course, is absolutely 
fool proof, but the best ones reduce 
possibilities of misunderstanding to a 
minimum. Also scrapped before being 
printed in quantity was a realistic 
representation of Hitler, Mussolini 
and Tojo, hands cupped to ears. It 
was designed to be hung behind bars 
as a warning against loose talk; but 
having no slogan, it was misinter- 
preted in nickel beer joints as a dis- 
play of enemy portraits. “Joe, I’m 
ashamed of you for hanging that up!” 
a woman with two sons at Pearl 
Harbor would tell the bartender. 

Other posters miss fire because 
they’re too complicated. Both mind 
and eye have to make too many 
jumps. The simpler and clearer the 
message of a poster—which must be 
taken in with a glance—the better. 
For instance, there’s no mistaking the 
meaning of the effective PIPE DOWN, 
SOLDIER, THE ENEMY IS LISTENING. 


GOVERNMENT poster experts—pre- 
war topnotchers in their field in pri- 
vate industry—of course, gauge many 
possible effects of propaganda in ad- 
vance, avoid errors through careful 
planning, revision, and re-revision of 
designs and lettering. Artists’ depic- 
tions of manufacturing processes, for 
example, are carefully checked for 
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Sis Storo- TTY BET IM GOING 
LET EM HAVE OT BACK TO SEA!’ 


Hegister at your nearest U8, Employment Service Office 
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How Good a Propagandist 
Are You? 


TT SEVEN SETS of posters reproduced in miniature on 
the two sides of this gatefold provide an interesting 
test of your ability to judge propaganda values. Study 
these posters, beginning in the upper left-hand corner of 
the color side, and decide which one in each pair is more 
effective. Then compare your choices with the expert 
selection on page 44 made by these members of the Com- 
mittee for National Morale: Major George Fielding Eliot, 
Dr. George Gallup, John Gunther and Ladislas Farago. 
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accuracy, so that posters will get 
something more than a haha from 
experienced workers. 

Unsuitable pictures are discarded 
or revised. One rejected poster evolved 
into the highly effective IDLE HANDS 
WORK FOR HITLER. A husky worker 
looks drearily at his useless, bandaged 
hand. You don’t envy him! 

But sometimes experts disagree and 
sometimes, too, all of them are wrong. 
Poster business, which depends on 
human reactions, is like show busi- 
ness and book publishing in its fre- 
quent incalculability. No one can 
foretell every hit on the stage nor 
every best seller; neither can anyone 
infallibly prophesy poster effects. There 
are rules, but there are also exceptions. 

Brevity, for instance, is the soul of 
posters: that’s a good, safe rule. Yet 
the Navy poster most in demand has 
a long-winded spiel! A picture is 
worth a thousand words, the Chi- 
nese said centuries ago; twentieth 
century poster experts take that as a 
general rule, too. 

But the rule hasn’t kept an un- 
illustrated poster from being one of 
the most effective distributed by WPB. 
WHEN you’RE A W O L yovu’RE 
WORKING FOR THE AXIS, imprinted on 
a bright yellow background, has had 
marked effects in reducing the taking- 
days-off that comes with high pay. In 
one war plant, though management 
had reduced absenteeism, workers 
were restive. Just another boss’s trick, 
they figured, to make more profits. 
After the poster went up, not another 
grumble was heard. And the most 
reproduced production poster of all 
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just escaped being thrown out before 
printing because of its mediocre draw- 
ing and its harsh color. Workers also 
respond to the commonplace-looking 
soldier who looks at them and asks 
them to produce more with his kInDA 
GIVE IT YOUR PERSONAL ATTENTION, 
WILL YOU? 

“T like the grin on that Irish mug!” 
a welder commented. 


DIFFERENT AUDIENCES, too, create 
differences in poster rules. As a whole, 
in this war, humorous posters have 
fallen flat. Our enemies aren’t insects 
or monkeys, people figure; they’re 
tough guys, and licking them is no 
laughing matter. Hitler, Mussolini 
and Tojo as tenpins, with the caption 
BOWL ’EM OVER; the same three 
sprawling ridiculously under a huge 
snowball labelled simply pRopucTion, 
have made very little impression on 
workers. 

But the Army Air Force’s series of 
comics to discourage daring young- 
sters from taking unnecessary risks in 
planes have been naturals. One is an 
amusing caricature of a plane crash- 
ing through the roof of a little house 
with a mourning emblem on its door. 
Underneath is a verse: 


A very hot pilot was Henry Hightowers, 

Who boasted of having three hundred hours. 

To prove it he dove on his girl’s house 
one day— 

They would have been married the fifteenth 
of May. 


Another has a verse in Air Corps lingo 
attached to the caricature of a crashed 
plane and its pilot seeing stars: 
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For Ferdinand Futts please light up a 
candle, 

He mistook the flap for the landing gear 
handle; 

He overshot, upped what he thought was 
the gear, 

But folded his flaps and fell in on his ear. 


Seeing these, the kids feel that they 
would be saps—not heroes—if they 
were reckless. 

Until recently, nearly all of our 
propaganda posters have been specif- 
ically addressed to specific groups, or 
they have carried specific messages 
like BUY BONDS, JOIN THE MARINES Or 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS. Formulation of 
the big, fundamental reasons why 
we're fighting have been almost nil. 

To fill this gap, to co-ordinate the 
work of the various poster-issuing 
agencies—W PB, the Army, the Navy, 
the War Savings staff, the U. S. 
Public Health Service—, the Office of 
War Information established a Di- 
vision of Graphics early last August. 
Thus today our poster effort is still in 
its infancy. Posters are an important 
medium for spreading information. 
For anyone who doesn’t read publi- 
cations regularly, or who doesn’t own 
a radio, they’re the only medium. For 


everyone they supplement press and 
radio campaigns—for instance, the 
important campaign against loose talk 
now under way. They can be seen 
when and where they’re needed—in 
factories, at rationing boards, in re- 
cruiting offices—often give the final, 
needed push into acceptance or action. 

Under the new, better organized 
poster setup, propaganda posters 
tend to state rather than understate. 

The Army and Navy posters no 
longer make any bones about hard- 
ships. Army posters advertising Mili- 
tary Police, Medical Corps, Signal 
Corps and other branches of the serv- 
ice generally considered by youngsters 
as less glamorous than aviation do 
not hesitate to show soldiers in the 
midst of danger. The Services’ ap- 
peals are directed to the kind of men 
the Services want—men ready to par- 
ticipate in a hard job. 

But all of us will have to share in 
the hard job if we’re going to win this 
war. And up to now, too many propa- 
gada posters have been too wishy- 
washy, failing to point out just how 
hard and terrible a job it is. 

It’s time now that this powerful 
propaganda medium should acquaint 
us frankly with the facts of death! 


How it All Started 


WO COUNTRY storekeepers were to make their debut on the radio 

one night, but upon reaching the station they learned that the, 
air was dark with blackface acts—their one and only specialty. Five 
minutes before they were to go on, they told the announcer to call 
them Lum and Abner, and they ad-libbed the entire show by talking 
just like the people with whom they had been doing business. And ‘as 
*‘Lum and Abner,” the show has been going on ever since. 
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Your auto mechanic is the unsung hero of the war. 
Today he is repairing a tank in Ohio. Tomorrow 
- he may be tinkering with a crippled plane in Libya 












by Curisty BorTH 





F YOU'RE AN American motorist, you 
I need no introduction to the United 
Nations’ secret weapon. He’s the fellow 
whose grease-smudged face used to 
pop out from under the runningboard 
of your car in the automobile dealer’s 
service department and drawl, reas- 
suringly: 

“If you can leave her with me a 
coupla hours, Mister, I'll have her 
runnin’ like new.” 

You probably never knew his name. 
Never mind about that now. His 
name doesn’t matter. He liked to refer 
to himself as a “‘greaseball.”’ His hands 
weren’t pale, gesturing adjuncts of 
talented talk. Calloused and toolwise 
hands, they were wonderfully elo- 
quent when fondling a wrench. 

Now, it wouldn’t matter if you did 
know his name, because he isn’t doing 
business at the old stand. The Great 
American Greaseball has gone to war. 
The world having stripped a gear 
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The Flying Greasebalis 









somewhere, he has plunged his capa- 
ble fingers intothe gummed-upworks. 

And he’ll deliver, Mister. 

For there are hundreds of him on 
the fighting fronts now—in England, 
Iceland, Africa, Asia, Australia and 
Oceania. And there are additional 
hundreds of him getting ready for 
frontline service in coveralls—in auto- 
motive factories throughout America. 

The nation’s increasing dependence 
on the automotive industry as a sup- 
plier of war materiel has brought him 
to the fore as an important performer 
in motorized warfare. Since this in- 
dustry is building 75 per cent of all 
aircraft engines, more than a third of 
the machine guns, more than two- 
fifths of the tanks and tank parts, 
more than half the Diesel engines, 
and all the motorized vehicles re- 
quired by our armed forces, there are 
a lot of products going out into the 
field requiring his attention. 
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To give the product that attention, 
he’s ready to go without fuss or fan- 
fare. He has signed up for field service 
as his company’s civilian representa- 
tive. He has told the missus and the 
kids, “If I don’t show up for supper 
some night, don’t burn the roast wait- 
ing for me, for I’ll probably be wing- 
ing across some ocean on a bomber.” 

Just like that. 

He doesn’t need much urging. Every 
former motor car factory now at work 
on war stuff has a long waiting list of 
his kind. No fancy preparations are 
necessary to get him under way. Just a 
passport, a letter of credit, a pad of 
expense account sheets, and about 40 
pounds of luggage, and he’s on his way. 
Usually he’s not likely to be drafted 
into military service because of his age 
or dependents. But if his number 
should becalled, it’sseldomdifficultfor 
company officials to get his deferment 
when his draft board learns that he’s 
already under fire on his own and, as 
a civilian mechanic, is voluntarily tak- 
ing risks greater than those he would 
assume as a uniformed combatant. 
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Perils, for instance, are routine mat- 
ter to mechanics in Packard’s marine 
engine service department. That ma- 
rine engine, as everyone now knows, is 
the multi-horsepowered brute that 
hurls the motor torpedo boats of the 
United Nations’ “‘mosquito”’ fleets at 
the roving craft of Axis pirates. Pack- 
ard builds the engines and trains the 
men who run them. Packard’s grease- 
balls trained virtually every member 
of Lieutenant Commander John D. 
Bulkeley’s famous rip-snorting Philip- 
pine squadron. But, because these 
marine engines are strictly Packard 
products, Packard clings to the quaint 
peacetime custom of sending them out 
with the usual ninety-day warrant 
under which motor cars were sold. So 
Packard feels that it must service the 
brutes, no matter where; and that 
means sending greaseballs to the 
fighting fronts. 


To THESE ROVING mechanics, Wil- 
liam J. McCombe, supervisor of Pack- 
ard’s Field Service Department, is the 
“bull of the woods,” which is greaseball 
language for boss and father-confessor. 
Quiet Bill McCombe is proud of his 
crew. Right now he’s sitting in the 
home office, reading their letters, try- 
ing to supply their needs and initialing 
their expense accounts. A few weeks 
ago an extraordinary need required 
his presence on the English Channel 
front. He went by bomber, crouching 
on the floor and shivering all the way 
across at about 25 thousand feet, and 
sprouted some extra gray hairs around 
his ears when the ferry pilot brought 
the ship down through a pea-soup fog 
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with a 200-foot ceiling. 

While Bill was in England, he spent 
his days and nights with five of his 
“‘boys.’? He went through several 
bombing raids with them and helped 
them repair engines in motor torpedo 
boats battered by shellfire and diving 
Stukas. He saw them voluntarily join 
British, Dutch, Belgian, Norwegian, 
Polish, French, Greek, Czech and 
Yugoslav crews, night after night, and 
go roaring out into the Channel. 

**My boys don’t have to go out with 
the boats,”’ he says. “But they do, and 
i’s marvelously stimulating to the 
morale of the crews.” 

He adds that these magnificent 
mechanics are aware that their haz- 
ards are greater than those of the en- 
listed personnel. 

“In addition to the dangers from 
bombs and guns and mines,” he says, 
“they know that capture may mean 
death because they are civilians tak- 
ing part in combat operations.” 

Actually, Bill worries about them 
more than they do themselves. Dur- 
ing one air raid he had to dump one 
of them out of bed and literally drag 
him, still half asleep, to a shelter. He 
was worried, too, when one of them, 
stationed in Manila last December, 
wasn’t heard from for more than a 
month. Later he got a letter from 
Australia. “I got out,” it said, “by 
signing up as a deckhand on a little 
freighter.” 

*“They’re a resourceful bunch,” says 
Bill. ‘““They have to be, because they’re 
pretty much on their own after they 
leave here. Of course, their very train- 
ing has made them resourceful, so you 
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can expect them to get their job done 
despite lack of equipment or war- 
time difficulties of transportation.” 

Bill has several letters which are 
good for a chuckle. One is from a 
mechanic in the Middle East whose 
only complaint is that he can’t get 
anything for breakfast but grapefruit 
juice, fried eggs, toast and coffee. 
‘Every morning it’s the same thing,” 
he says, and he adds that he thinks 
it’s an outrage to have to pay 65 
cents for such a breakfast, “‘even if it 
is on an expense account.” 

At the last count of noses, Packard 
had five marine engine service ex- 
perts in England, three on the Medi- 
terranean, two in the Pacific area, one 
in Panama, one with a Netherlands 
naval unit in the West Indies, and 
one, a veteran of Pearl Harbor, train- 
ing U.S. Navy mechanics on the 
Atlantic. In addition, Packard has a 
staff of aircraft engine mechanics in 
the field, plus a long waiting list of 
volunteers who are assisting in the 
training of enlisted mechanics in the 
company’s factory schools and at 
Army posts and Navy stations. 


PACKARD Is NOT alone in this activ- 
ity. Indeed, virtually every company 
formerly engaged in manufacture and 
service of motor vehicles can match 
Packard’s record with equally dra- 
matic stories of the great American 
greaseball at war. 

At Los Angeles the other day, Tye 
M. Lett, Jr., overseas representative 
of General Motors’ Allison Division, 
told members of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers how the ingenuity of 
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American mechanics wrought mir- 
acles with bits and pieces and baling 
wire for General Claire Chennault’s 
“Flying Tigers” of the famous A.V.G. 
Said he: 

“It has been stated that the army 
with the best remnants wins. That is 
true, but you have to have the main- 
tenance to use those remnants effec- 
tively.” 

Because the A.V.G. had the best 
remnants and the best ground crew, 
he added, it was not at all unusual for 
the bits and pieces of five battered and 
grounded P-40s to become, overnight, 
three fighting P-40s. 

“That miracle,” he pointed out, 
“which confounded the Japs, was 
wrought not once but many times by 
American grease monkeys who worked 
on the best remnants in the world. 
And that was accomplished by this 
unbeatable combination way out in 
the blue, without adequate supplies 
or facilities, where a rope over the 
bough of a tree served as a chain- 
fall.” 

General Motors is also training field 
service men and hundreds of soldier- 
mechanics to service and maintain at 
the fronts the great variety of war 
implements which the corporation’s 
many divisions produce. In addition, 
it is now preparing a group of 24 
engineer observers for overseas duty. 
This group, the vanguard of a larger 
force, will be sent to the battlefronts 
to observe the performance of the cor- 
poration’s products, locate weaknesses 
in equipment, and transmit findings 
back to the factories if major changes 
are required. If troubles are of minor 
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nature, they will assist maintenance 
crews in making changes in the field. 

Continental Motors Corporation, 
one of the major producers of aircraft- 
type engines for military tanks, has 
sent several groups of civilian me- 
chanics overseas to teach and super- 
vise maintenance of engines, and has 
additional groups en route or awaiting 
sailing orders. 


Not Lonc Acomore than a thousand 
employes of International Harvester 
Company applied for enlistment in 
the Army. Of this group, 859 were 
chosen to make up an ordnance main- 
tenance battalion for repairing motor- 
ized equipment. More than three- 
fourths of them were skilled mechanics. 

Harvester’s training facilities have 
been prepared for this activity by 
work in Canada. For almost two years 
it has operated twelve schools in the 
Dominion for the training of more 
than 1,500 men who are now respon- 
sible for maintaining most of Canada’s 
motorized military equipment. 

The existence of such mechanical 
training facilities and their continua- 
tion in the automotive industry down 
through the depression years, when 
most other industries’ apprentice train- 
ing programs were operating under 
tight budget restrictions, may one day 
turn out to have been the most fortu- 
nate element in the United Nations’ 
preparations for this motorized war. 
For, in this respect, the motor car 
industry of America was ready for 
Berlin’s blitzkrieg. 

Late in 1940, when this industry’s 
training of mechanics for war got under 
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way, Ford, Chrysler and General Mo- 
tors were ready. Ford Motor Com- 
pany, having provided training to 
about 5,000 annually since World War 
I, quickly stepped up facilities to train 
12 thousand at a time for its own shops 
and for the Army and Navy. Chrysler 
Corporation tackled its new training 
tasks with a rich background of expe- 
rience based on the education of more 
than 4,000 in apprentice, under- 
graduate and graduate classes since 
1933. General Motors had trained 
more than 75 thousand since 1919. 

“When Hitler put his war on wheels 
and hitched his chariot to an internal 
combustion engine,” said Lieutenant 


General Brehon B. Somervell, “he 
ran it straight down our alley.” 

Down that alley, waiting for the 
Axis chariot, was the great American 
greaseball, an ordinarily quiet guy 
whose capable, grimy hands are 
wonderfully eloquent when fondling a 
wrench. 

Those capable hands are the United 
Nations’ secret weapon. Since Amer- 
ica’s beginning they have ever been 
quick to double up into angry fists 
when their owner sniffed interference 
with the rights of peaceful men. And 
as fists they have built up a tradition 
of eloquence, too—usually as the final 
periods for the tall talk of bullies. 


The Other Side of Lineoln 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S greatness 
A is linked in the minds of 
most of us with his Gettysburg 
Address, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and his magnificent 
conduct of the Civil War. 

How many know that he was 
an equally brilliant peacetime ad- 
ministrator who established the 
Department of Agriculture, gave 
land grants to the states for the 
first state colleges, and dreamt of 
connecting the United States and 
Russia with a telegraph line, by 
way of Alaska and Siberia? 

As a diplomat, and a very in- 
terested one, he sold a gunboat to 
Liberia at a fraction of its cost to 
stimulate the growth of that young 
Negro nation,and courted and en- 
couraged trade with the Chinese. 
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Among his diverse Presidential 
Acts, he established Thanksgiving 
as a national holiday, and is cred- 
ited by Emanuel Hertz, one of 
his biographers, with abolishing 
the “‘seaman’s sweatbox,” an iron 
cell with steam jets used to punish 
rebellious sailors. 

He loved the theater, Shakes- 
peare’s play ““Macbeth” above all 
others. He was an authority on 
the Mormons, and three schools 
conferred honorary doctor’s de- 
grees upon him. Few know the 
Great Emancipator as a good 
practical mechanic, yet one of his 
inventions is still registered in the 
United States Patent Office—a 
device to float a stranded steam- 
boat off a sandbar by pneumatic 
power! —Wiii1am McDerRmotTT 
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The cream of the humor crop, these favorite 
anecdotes of your favorite personalities 


will provide you with chuckles galore 


A TROUPE of 

players went 

on the road with a 

revival of the play, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

On the opening 

night, the villain in 

the play appeared 

and whispered hoarsely to the heroine: 
*‘Are we alone?” 

A voice from the gallery called, 

“Yuh ain’t tonight, but yuh will be 

tomorrow night!” —HELEN Hayes 


HERE WERE ONCE two men who 

were the only survivors of a ship- 
wreck. For two days they floated in 
an open lifeboat with nothing to eat 
or drink. 

When their plight became des- 
perate, one of them decided to pray. 
He dropped to his knees and began, 
“I’ve been leading the wrong kind 
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of life for a long, long time. But if I 
am allowed to get out of this I prom- 
ise that for the rest of my days on 
earth—” 

“Hold on a minute,” said the other 
man. “Don’t commit yourself. I think 
I see land!’? —WenbeE.t L. WILLKIE 


aii BROKE UP a colored crap 
game, and took all the boys down 
before the judge. 

“Boys,” he said, “I’m willing to 
give you all a gambler’s chance. Take 
this pair of dice. Give them all you’ve 
got, because whatever you throw will 
be the number of months you’re go- 
ing to be in jail.” 

He gave them to one little colored 
boy who shook them up as though. his 
life depended on it. “Ride, Peter, 
and let your wife walk,” he cried— 
and threw a twelve. 

The judge said ‘“Twelve months,” 
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and then looked right at one crafty 
little imp in the corner. The boy 
picked up the dice, slipped them into 
his pocket and sneaked out a couple 
of lumps of sugar. Nonchalantly, he 
shook ’em up and rolled ’em out. 

The judge looked down and said: 
“Sheriff, you can put that boy in 
jail and keep him there ’til the spots 
come back on those dice.” 


—J. C. Fuirren 
Actor 


| Fagen Pons’ FAVORITE story concerns 
a citizen who prided himself on 
being a good Samaritan. Late one 
night he passed an apartment house 
and noticed a man leaning limply 
against the doorway. 

‘‘What’s the matter,” he asked. 
*Drunk?” 

“Yup.” 

“Do you want me to help you up- 
stairs?” 

“Yup.” 

With much difficulty he half 
dragged, half carried the drooping 
figure to the second floor. 

“What floor do you live on?” he 
asked. “Is this it?” 

“Yup.” 

Rather than face the man’s irate 
wife who might suspect him of being 
an evil companion, he opened the 
first door he came to and pushed 
the limp figure in. 

The good Samaritan groped his 
way downstairs again. As he was 
passing through the vestibule he was 
abie to make out the dim outlines of 
another man, apparently in a worse 
condition than the first one. 
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**What’s the matter?” heasked.“‘Are 
you drunk, too?” 

“Yup,” was the feeble reply. 

**Do you live in this house too?” 

“Yup.” 

Shall I help you upstairs?” 

“Yup.” 

The good Samaritan pushed, pull- 
ed and carried him to the second 
floor, where this second man also 
said he lived. He opened the same 
door and pushed him in. 

As he reached the front door he 
discerned the shadow of a third man, 
evidently worse off than either of the 
other two. He was about to approach 
him when the object of his solicitude 
lurched out into the street and threw 
himself into the arms of a passing 
policeman. 

“Offshur! Fer Heav’n sake, off’- 
shur,” he gasped. “Protec”? me from 
that man. He’s done nothin’ all night 
long but carry me upstairs and throw 
me down the elevator shaft!” 


—Lury Pons 
Soprano of the Met. 


HE BritisH have always excelled at 
f pees stories on themselves. 

One of their favorites concerns the 
two Englishmen who were riding in a 
compartment of a London-bound 
train. One of them was engrossed in 
his newspaper. After a few minutes 
he turned to his fellow traveler and 
remarked, “I say, we’re doing rather 
well in this war, aren’t we?” 

“IT say, old man,” said the other, 
“you speak very good English for a 


—ALLEN A. MICHIE 
Author of “‘Retreat to Victory” 
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Russian.” 



























Jenry Aldrich, radio’s favorite son, is a 
real boy to the 30 million Americans who 
follow his antics with sympathy and delight. 


“‘“Hen-ry! Henry Aldrich !°° 


by WELDON MELICK 


—_ musT have been a very 
surprised sculptor when his Gala- 
tea came to life, but he had nothing 
on Clifford Goldsmith who, three 
years ago, invented some characters 
named Aldrich. They were supposed 
to be purely imaginary—but if you 
think they haven’t come to life for a 
flock of folks, just consider the 
evidence: 

Once when the juvenile contingent 
of the Aldrich Family cast was riding 
to a personal appearance for a War 
Savings campaign in Toronto, a 
stout, deadly serious woman poked 
her head in their car, shook her fist 
in the astonished face of Jackie Kelk 
who plays Homer Brown, and yelled: 
‘‘Why are you always getting Henry 
into trouble? My two boys together 
aren’t as much trouble as you are!” 

Miss Katharine Raht, the show’s 
Mother Aldrich, has long since grown 
accustomed to getting sympathetic 
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letters from mothers who want to give 
her advice. House Jameson, on the 
other hand, who plays Sam, is more 
apt to be asked for advice from per- 
plexed parents, since he is a decisive 
husband and always knows exactly 
what to do, even if it’s the wrong 
thing. He tries to give them the help 
they want, but refrains from mention- 
ing that he has never been a father. 

And the whole cast is resigned to 
having sales people and waitresses 
address them by their Aldrich Family 
names. Occasionally an over-zealous 
clerk even tries to interest Miss Raht 
in shorts or socks for her non-existent 
son. 

Although Henry Aldrich is today 
one of the liveliest of all radio per- 
sonalities, he came very close to being 
a victim of birth control. Cliff had 
written several flop plays which he 
couldn’t even get produced. Then 
he wrote another flop called Whatta 
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Life, concerning the troubles of one 
Henry Aldrich, which he peddled for 
over a year before he got a nibble. 
Finally George Abbott took a chance, 
and after eight weeks of the catas- 
trophe, wished heartily that he hadn’t. 
But Ezra Stone, getting his first taste 
of Broadway stardom as Henry Ald- 
rich, after two understudy parts and 
one minor role, was loath to relinquish 
it, and the rest of the cast, having 
discovered the pleasures of eating 
regularly, joined him in persuading 
the producer to let them take over 
the play on a cooperative basis. Ezra 
plugged it himself at luncheon clubs, 
picnics and schools, making 500 
speeches and flinging cut-rate tickets 
around like confetti. They staved off 
rigor mortis for nine months by arti- 
ficial respiration and hypodermics. 
After the program was established 
Ezra Stone continued as the star, 
while directing, producing and ap- 
pearing in George Abbott produc- 
tions and in motion pictures, and 
even while he was appearing in Irving 
Berlin’s This Is The Army, the fan- 
tastically successful Army show 
which he directed. Only when the 
Government decided it could use his 
full time and talents was Ezra re- 
placed on the Aldrich program by 
Norman Tokar, another clever, red- 
haired, stoutish youth of 22, who 
understudied Ezra in the original 
play and created the role of Willie 
Marshall in the radio version. 


THERE ARE MANY excellent reasons 
why the Aldriches breathe like people 
instead of radio actors. To mention 
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only one of them, Cliff has a 16 year 
old son named Pete. To mention 
another, he has a 14 year old son 
named Pat. 

When the author needs some ideas 
for a school episode, he has only to 
accompany his two older boys to 
several of their classes, manifestly to 
see how they are getting along. And 
chances are the whole nation will 
hear how they are getting along, too, 
though the report will be in Henry 
Aldrich’s name. 

Cliff really should have split col- 
laboration credit for one of his funniest 
scripts with Peter—-or rather, one of 
Peter’s girl friends. Before Pete reached 
legal driving age, he dated a girl for 
a New Year’s Eve dance. His father 
promised to take them, forgetting for 
the moment that he would be enter- 
taining guests that evening. The guests 
arrived just as he was starting out— 
he tossed them a greeting and prom- 
ised to be back in 20 minutes. 

But snow slowed them down, the 
girl lived much farther away than he 
had anticipated, and when, after much 
delay, he got them to the dance, she 
took one look at the arriving couples 
and exclaimed in horror, “Peter, I 
thought you said this was informal!” 
Peter replied that the invitations stipu- 
lated semi-formal—didn’t that mean 
you could take your choice? Cliff tried 
to convince her it didn’t make any 
difference, since she knew everybody 
there anyway. 

“But Mr. Goldsmith, that’s just the 
point!” she protested, as he made a 
mental note of her dialogue. She 
wouldn’t get out of the car until they 
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had driven her back home, waited for 
her to change, and come back for 
what was left of the dance. Cliff got 
to his own party several hours after 
his guests did, but he didn’t have to 
work much on his script that week. 
Getting it in shape was more a feat 
of memory than a literary inspiration. 


Desprre the fact that the Aldrich’s 
home town, Centerville, exists 
only on the wavelengths of the NBC 
network, Cliff has enough facts and 
figures about it to fool a census taker. 
His card index includes the names, 
professions, relationships, phone num- 
bers, addresses and exact locations of 
houses and businesses, with respect to 
the Aldrich home, of Centerville’s 400 
—400 figments of his imagination that 
have appeared or been mentioned by 
name in the course of 200 scripts. For 
instance, Nancy Adams, one of the 
50 girls Henry has been interested in 
at one time or another, lives three 
blocks from the Aldriches. She used to 
live right across the street, but Cliff 
had to move her because Henry 
couldn’t get into enough plot compli- 
cations while just crossing the street. 
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The Aldrich characters have had 
considerable overhauling since they 
made their debut on two eight-minute 
skits on Rudy Vallee’s program and 
39 more on Kate Smith’s. Henry is 
still the impetuous, well-bred, basi- 
cally honest youngster who is always 
out on a limb. “He’s always out on a 
limb,” Goldsmith remarks, “‘because 
—well, I guess because I push him out 
on it.” 

Some of the earlier scripts inexpe- 
diently mentioned Henry’s entrance 
into Princeton the fcllowing year. 
Now, after three years, he still isn’t 
out of high school—which makes him 
a little backward in his education. 
But no more so than his sister Mary is 
in other respects. She was in the flower 
of young womanhood with serious 
beaux three years ago, but has grown 
at least three years younger in the 
interim. Today she is more the bicker- 
ing sister than the ingenue. 

Meanwhile Goldsmith, convinced 
at last that the show may run another 
season, no longer commits himself to 
ages, classes, etc. 

Something new has been added to 
Sam, although he is still the frustrated 
father, crazy about his boy, but con- 
scious of his imperfections. He and 
Henry run along through a script with 
parallel worries. Their separate lines 
of thought meet only at odd moments, 
when the father suddenly realizes his 
boy is doing something that doesn’t 
make sense. Sam can be pretty dry- 
witted at these times, although his 
sense of humor is a comparatively 
recent development. Both parents have 
lost a good deal of dignity in three 
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years. They never used to err them- 
selves, except in misunderstanding 
Henry, but now Goldsmith permits 
them to get into wacky and slapstick 
situations by their own devices. 

Mrs. Aldrich is also a warmer char- 
acter than she started out to be. She 
is devoted to her boy and wants very 
much to have him do right. She knows 
instinctively what he should do, but 
this conflicts with what he wants to 
do, so she is always tearing herself to 
shreds between love and duty. She 
puts her foot down early in the script, 
but sooner or later she comes around 
to giving Henry his own way. 

The author keeps a fairly even 
balance between three types of scripts. 
Nostalgic stories and dialogue make 
the listener laugh at mmself, when 
Henry or his parents do something 
that everyone has done at one time or 
another. After Cliff has pulled out the 
tremolo stop fora full effect, he usually 
has a slam-bang, farcical situation the 
next week, in which everybody chases 
everybody else all over the place and 
gets mixed up to a fare-you-well. Or 
he may develop a study in character— 
showing how his brainstorm children 
react in selected situations. 

The perfect Goldsmith script starts 
in the morning of the Aldrich day and 
builds to a peak of confusion by even- 
ing, then suddenly unravels and leaves 
everyone in an exhausted state of com- 
parative calm. Henry may still be out 
on his limb at the close of the script, 
or he may have fallen off it into a pile 
of goosefeathers. He never gets hurt 
enough so that you can’t keep on 
laughing at the way he fell. 
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The invariable story-book ending 
is not for Goldsmith. He likes to have 
Henry lose out more often than he 
wins, feeling that his hero gets more 
sympathy when he’s the underdog. 
His greatest trouble, he confesses, is 
getting Henry into hot water and 
keeping him there without making him 
appear too stupid. 


Renearsats for the Aldrich show 
are conducted along some unprece- 
dented lines. The sessions are leisurely, 
lasting all day Thursday with conven- 
ient breaks for relaxation, but the 
actors never have a tiresome wait “‘on 
call” while the script is rewritten or 
the orchestra rehearses. They have a 
first reading a week ahead, which is 
recorded and acts as an audition for 
minor parts. This allows time for the 
actors to decide how they will inter- 
pret their roles. Cliff does the neces- 
sary rewriting in the meantime, after 
getting a rough idea of how it is 
going to play. 

Ask any radio actor what show he 
likes best to work on and he’ll prob- 
ably answer the Aldrich show. Word 
has got around that it’s the pleasantest 








oasis in the bedlam business. But the 
leisurely, gay atmosphere doesn’t mean 
for a moment that its standards aren’t 
exacting. Perfection is demanded in 
every detail of performance and pro- 
duction. When only one of the thirty 
odd million listeners complained that 
he couldn’t understand something in 
the script that presumably was said 
over a telephone, the technicians got 
a brand new filter box, which is used 
for telephone effects. 

Because of the unhurried but 
thorough rehearsals and polishing of 
lines, there are a minimum of those 


slips and errors which make some 
programs funnier than their scripts. 
But the cast still remembers when 
Ezra Stone, the original Henry, was 
supposed to remark cheerily, “‘Well, 
I have to go down and meet my 
mother.” He nearly collapsed when 
he heard his voice saying, “‘Well, I 
have to go down and beat my mother.” 

That faux pas had the makings of a 
national calamity — considering the 
slavish way the kiddies like to imitate 
their radio heroes. 

But they evidently just thought he 
had a cold. 


Answers to Gatefold Opposite Page 26 


I. Both of these posters are quite effec- 
tive, with A being considered the better 
of the two. Its action is unusually good— 
not only dramatic but specific. B’s im- 
plication that the man might consider 
not going back is dubious propaganda. 
II. B is one of the most striking of all 
posters and, while A is artistically excel- 
lent, it is clearly weaker in impact. Some 
workers thought the riveter a gangster 
because of his cap. But B is a poster with 
guts; virtually alone of all designs com- 
pleted to date, it acknowledges that blood 
is one of the fluids used in war. 

III. B is better; it has real action and 
makes a direct and forceful point linking 
that action to the everyday activity of 
the worker. A is quite static and it is 
difficult to take any genuine interest in 
the faceless, personality-less gunner. 
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IV. Both posters imply the consequences 
of loose talk, but only A shows those 
consequences—dramatically and realis- 
tically driving home the point. B is cute, 
but most experts agree that a frivolous 
design such as this fails to make a lasting 
impression. 

V. Neither of these posters is first class 
but A is distinctly better. It at least gets 
over a direct and simple point, whereas 
B leaves one up in the air: Who is 
watching whom—and what about it? 
VI. B is better than A, which is attrac- 
tive in design but offers no direct con- 
nection between picture and text and 
fails to indicate a clear course of action. 
VII. B wins here, though mostly by de- 
fault. A is too wordy, too inconclusive 
and, if anything, tends to flatter the 
enemy. 
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Every language on the high seas has a name 
for it—every sailor from Valparaiso to 
Vladivostok has called it home. Here’s why 














Home Is the Sailor 


by ALLEN B. Harpy 


WENTY-FIVE South Street—as the 

Seamen’s Church Institute is com- 
monly known from Valparaiso to 
Vladivostok by fireman, wiper and 
mate—is the biggest philanthropic in- 
stitution in the world dedicated ex- 
clusively to the care and welfare of 
merchant seamen. 

For almost 100 years—since 1844— 
the Institute has befriended men of all 
races and creeds who follow the sea as 
a livelihood. Deprived of normal life 
by the very nature of their calling, 
they regard the Institute as the one 
permanent fixture in their transient 
careers. In spite of the war, scarcely a 
vessel roams the sea today but what 
some member of the crew hasn’t 
stayed at the Institute at one time or 
another. 

“Many of our enemies today,” 
Doctor Harold H. Kelley, the In- 
stitute’s director says grimly, ‘““were 
our friends yesterday. But friend or 
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foe, they know 25 South Street as a 
symbol of beneficence.” 

Up to the day before Pearl Harbor, 
the Institute was quietly minding its 
own business. Although essentially a 
peace-time organization, the war 
failed to catch it napping. Geared to 
meet any emergency of the sea on 
short notice, the Monday after Pearl 
Harbor found it stripped for action. 
Today the Institute is busier than a 
West Coast shipyard. For since De- 
cember 8th, the survivors of torpedoed 
tankers and freighters have been 
arriving at 25 South Street in ever- 
increasing numbers. During the first 
six months of this year alone, the In- 
stitute has been host to the crews of 
over 84 cargo ships, not including the 
individuals who crossed its portals on 
their own. 

Entering the thirteen-story building 
which fronts on the entire city block 
facing Jeanette Park, the casual 
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ae 
visitor has a hard time deciding 
whether 25 South Street is a private 
club, hotel or USO center. Actually, 
it is all three. 

It has its own hotel with accommo- 
dations for 1614 men; three huge 
restaurants, including a dining room, 
cafeteria and lunch room; the Conrad 
Library with over 8000 volumes on 
navigation and seamanship; its own 
branch U. S. Post Office handling 
over 1,000,000 pieces of mail a year; 
four reading rooms; dozens of pool 
and billiard rooms; a bowling alley; 
the Missing Seaman Bureau; its own 
chapel where a sailor may go to 
church (or be married); baggage 
room; free employment bureau; bar- 
ber shop; tailor shop; medical and 
dental clinics, and an auditorium seat- 
ing 1000 persons in use every night for 
dances, motion pictures and enter- 
tainments. 


Topay the Institute’s open handed 
hospitality is being extended to t.,v 
types of visitors. One is the «aman 
whose home is in New York but who 
depends on 25 South Street fc his 
amusements. When he’s 1 port, he 
usually drops in some time during the 
day and spends a few hours shooting 
pool, bowling with friends, visiting the 
*“Seamen’s Lounge,” or attending a 
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movie or USO show. The other—on 
whom the Institute is now concentrat- 
ing its attention—is the stranger from 
another land or part of country who 
is stricken with that strange illness of 
the sea—nostalgia. 

Because the Institute is sponsored 
by the Episcopal Church, it was 
obvious that the presence of alcoholic 
beverages at 25 South Street would 
cause the lifting of eyebrows among 
the more prohibition-minded visitors. 
So Doctor Kelley, who knows his 
sailors and waterfront like he knows 
his own altar, has a squelching answer 
ready. ‘‘Merchant men,” he teils 
teetotaling questioners, “‘are rough, 
tough, two-fisted men. Most of them 
drink. Isn’t it better that we serve 
them here among their friends, than 
to have them hanging around some 
waterfront dive?” 

When a seaman first arrives at 25 
South Street, his immediate thoughts 
are of a bath and a sound sleep in a 
real bed. This is an easy assignment 
for the Institute, as it handles a daily 
turnover of between 350 and 400 
arrivals and checkouts. Their average 
stay, the records show, is eight days; 
their average age is twenty-nine; and 
some have had as many as four ships 
torpedoed under them. A seaman 
may have a private room, trim and 
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shipshape, with colorful drapes, at- 
tractive bedspreads and hardwood 
floors, for 75 cents a day. Or if he 
prefers, he may have a clean, com- 
fortable bed in a dormitory for as 
little as 40 cents a day. If he is broke 
he may have it for nothing. 

Once a man checks in, he has the 
run of the house. He may come and 
go as he chooses. He may sleep as late 
as eleven or, as one bearded old 
codger prefers, he may sleep all day. 
During his brief tenure, 25 South 
Street is his home. 

If a man’s teeth are bothering him, 
he may visit the Institute’s dental 
clinic and have the proper treatment. 
Prior to our entry in the war, 40 New 
York dentists volunteered a day a 
month to the free care of British 
sailors’ teeth. Today the number of 
dentists has doubled, and the free 
dental service extended to include the 
seamen of every race and rating. 


RECENTLY the number of survivors 
of torpedoed vessels at 25 South Street 
has become so great that the Insti- 
tute’s medical clinics are swamped 
with patients. The majority suffer 
from upper respiratory infections, ac- 
cording to the records, which seems 
to be the seaman’s occupational dis- 
ease. Cuts, burns and abrasions come 
next, with contagious diseases show- 
ing up third. A man too ill for the 
Sick Bay on the Institute’s sixth floor 
is immediately sent to a city hospital 
or to a marine hospital, if eligible. A 
seaman without a berth for more than 
60 days is considered a “‘non-eligible.” 
Lately the Foot Clinic has been 
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receiving dozens of patients suffering 
from frostbitten feet as a result of days 
in open lifeboats. Victims are treated 
with a series of alternate hot and 
cold foot baths—closely followed by 
infra-red light and diathermic treat- 
ments. Cases of this type usually re- 
spond in about a week or 10 days. 
There are humorous incidents rather 
grimly intermingled with the tragic 
in the stories of the survivors who 
arrive at 25 South Street. A recent 
instance was the case of Edward Lar- 
son, whose entire face was bandaged. 
“Yes, I got hit,” he told the reporter 
through a small hole in the gauze. 
‘A piece of shrapnel got me when we 
were torpedoed. Blew my nose right 
off. The doctors have grafted on a 
new one. There’s to be an unveiling 
Friday. Sure hope they give me a 
Barrymore profile. I’m shipping out 
again as soon as I get the doctors’ 
okay.” 
While not exactly a Barrymore pro- 
file, Larson’s nose was a success. 
When a ship goes down, it is a 
natural happening that most bespec- 
tacled seamen lose their glasses. This 
is a common complaint at 25 South 
Street, and is dispatched in a hurry. 
Here is an excerpt from the daily re- 
port of the Eye Clinic: 


WT uo 

Jose. clinton had been torpedoed 
and lost his giasses. He was without 
f'ynds..Our Eye Cliaic was not open 
on’ lié day he came here but, since 
the need as urgent, he was referred 
to the marine hospital doctor for 
examination and reported back here 
with his prescription. The same day 
he was given his new glasses, he ob- 
tained a job on another ship. His 
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appreciation was well worth the effort 
of rushing the work through. 

Such reports are so routine at 25 
South Street that they no longer re- 
tain an air of novelty. 

Because of the tremendous short- 
age in trained seamen, one of the 
busiest departments at 25 South Street 
is the Employment Bureau. Last year 
the Bureau, cooperating with the 
AFL’s International Seamen’s Union, 
and the CIO’s National Maritime 
Union, secured positions for over 28,- 
000 registered merchant men. The 
rapidly increased tempo of the ship- 
building program has caused a grave 
deficiency in personnel, and a man is 
usually placed within 24 hours after 
contacting the Bureau. Consequently, 
the Seamen’s Church Institute Mari- 
time School on the 13th floor has 
more students than at any time in its 
twenty-year history. Last year it 
schooled more than 11,000 young men 
on navigation, seamanship, engineer- 
ing and nautical law. This year it 
hopes to better the 15,000 mark. 


One of the most popular women in 
the building is Mrs. Janet Roper. 
Mrs. Roper is in charge of the Missing 
Seamen’s Bureau. Today the: Board is 
lightening her hours to conserve her 
health and strength as she swings into 
her 53rd year of service to seafarers. 
Mrs. Roper’s batting average of miss- 
ing seamen located is high. To be 
exact, her record now stands at 6,389. 
Once a man’s name is placed on her 
list as missing, it is never removed 
until some dispensation is made of 
the case. She has carried some of the 
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Allen B. Hardy re- 
ports that he has two 
claims to fame— 
sharing the home 
town, Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, with Harold 
Lloyd and Robert 
Taylor, and once hit- 
ting Lionel Barrymore with a golf ball. 
His interest in writing developed after 
successful work on a radio script with 
Rupert Hughes. But this is just a sideline 
to his main job of promoting sales for the 
Curtis Publishing Company. Both may 
be shelved for the duration, however, as 
Hardy plans to turn his talents over to the 
Army in the near future. 








names over from year to year for the 
past 20 years. 

“We handled a lot of cases during 
the last war,” Mrs. Roper says sadly, 
“but nothing like this one. Every week 
I have to report to more and more 
parents that as far as we can find out 
their son is lost at sea.” 

Her task is a cheerless one, broken 
only by the occasional happiness that 
is hers when she can report: “Your 
son picked up at sea with fourteen 
others by U. S. Coast Guard. He is in 
good health and now on his way to 
port.” 

When a torpedoed survivor arrives 
at 25 South Street, the chances are 
nine-to-one that he is without clothes. 
That’s when the Institute’s Sloppe 
Chest slips into gear. The Sloppe 
Chest is really a well-stocked men’s 
store. The Institute keeps it amply 
supplied with sensible clothing for 
torpedoed seamen. At any time of day 
or night a sailor may have his selec- 
tion of sweaters, shirts, dungarees, 
shoes, ties, underwear, socks, oil-skins, 
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boots, raincoats and other items nec- 
essary for a hitch at sea. If a seaman 
can pay for his selection he is ex- 
pected to do so. If not, the clothing 
is his for nothing. As the Sloppe Chest 
is regularly receiving donations from 
waiting wives and mothers, plus the 
normal business from the men, it is 
constantly well-stocked. The Sloppe 
Chest is also the recipient of all cloth- 
ing checked at the baggage room and 
not called for within one year. This 
type of donation is particularly preva- 
lent today due to the large number 
of sinkings with sometimes entire ships’ 
crews being wiped out. 

If a seaman is broke when he 
checks in at the Institute, he may 
apply at the Seamen’s Credit Bureau 
for a loan. The loans are usually 
small—25 dollars, more or less—and 
he may have any respectable length 
of time for repayment. There is no 
charge for the service. His only recom- 
mendations are his seaman’s papers 
and an honest face. Some have been 
back time and again but, to date, the 
Institute has yet to bechiseled. In 1941, 
it handled 4,671 cases with no loss. 

For entertainment and amusements, 
25 South Street rivals any USO center 
in the country. It is not uncommon 
for name orchestras on tour to make 
one-night stands in the Institute’s 
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auditorium. By the same token, many 
stars of stage, screen and radio drop 
in to enliven a dull evening for the 
men. Not long ago the entire cast of 
Junior Miss entertained the Institute 
with impromptu skits. 

Because the Institute is so well 
equipped to handle any situation, 
the Government not long ago asked 
its assistance in handling groups of 
men in service. For 25 South Street 
is one of the few places which can 
adequately house, feed, entertain and 
attend to the men’s smaller wants in 
keeping with Uncle Sam’s require- 
ments. In January, the Institute quar- 
tered 290 men of the U. S. Signal 
Corps who were making a special air- 
defense study of downtown New York. 
In the spring, also at Government 
request, it quartered 850 Coast Guards- 
men awaiting assignment to merchant 
ships. At the same time, it quartered 
1400 Coast Guard recruits for three- 
week periods while they were taking 
their examinations, receiving inocu- 
lations and vaccinations before being 
assigned to active duty aboard Navy 
and Coast Guard ships. Such services 
are handled regularly at 25 South 
Street—and in stride. 

“We keep ’em sailing” is the Insti- 
tute’s creed, and they mean every 
syllable of their slogan. 


Notes 


A. MAN who made birdhouses was having great difficulty eking 
£’X out a living from his occasional sales, until a friend suggested 
that he carve over the door of each birdhouse, TO LET—FOR A 
sonc. Now he needs an assistant to keep up with the orders. 
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—WELDON MELICK 




































As a fighter, the Jap’s no joke— 
but he’s no superman, either. 
Just a guy who's been taught from 
birth to do or die for his Emperor 







How Brave Is the Jap? 


by FreDERIC S. MARQUARDT 


alton December 7, 1941, the 
average American regarded the 
Jap as a comical little fellow who 
bowed deeply from the waist and 
said, “‘So sorry.” He was a good gar- 
dener, as those who lived in California 
knew, and had just the proper air to 
make a fine Fifth Avenue butler. 

But as a fighting man, the Jap was 
obviously a joke. His army hadn’t 
been able to lick poor old broken- 
down China in four years, and his 
navy had launched a warship so badly 
constructed that it turned over when 
it hit the water. 

This picture was destroyed forever, 
though, by the bombs which fell on 
Pearl Harbor. Instead of being a light 
opera character who excelled in flower 
arrangement and tea ceremony, the 
Jap suddenly emerged as a terrible 
fighter who marched all day on a 
handful of rice and died with a smile 
on his face. He was so fanatically 
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patriotic that he promptly disem- 
boweled himself if he met the slightest 
reverse on the field of battle. 

The image of the Jap warrior grew 
to truly terrifying proportions in the 
Philippine, Malayan and East Indies 
campaigns. He landed on coral-girt 
shores and advanced through impene- 
trable jungles. He used bicycles to 
rush down the Malay Peninsula, and 
tanks to smash through Luzon. 

Instead of being merely imitative, 
the Jap blossomed out—in our im- 
aginations at least—as one of the most 
resourceful, ingenious fighting men of 
all time. His navy Zero plane could 
outmaneuver anything we had in the 
Far East. In the jungles the Jap 
dressed himself in green, climbed into 
the trees and did some of the fanciest 
sniping since Daniel Boone. No mili- 
tary venture was too dangerous, no 
natural obstacle was too difficult, for 
this astounding little son of Heaven. 
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Fortunately, after those first awful 
months of war, American fighting 
men began to whittle the Jap down to 
size in our perspective. Bataan began 
to destroy the image of the unstop- 
pable Japanese warrior, and the 
battles of Coral Sea and Midway 
showed that our side could win vic- 
tories too. Then the Marines made 
their spectacular grab for the south- 
eastern Solomons, and commando 
raids on enemy strongholds in the 
Pacific showed that the Jap was as 
susceptible to surprise and force as 
any other soldier. 

There remained, however, the in- 
credible valor of the Jap. He was 
utterly fearless in battle and died in 
heroic fashion. 

Lieutenant H. L. Merillat, Marine 
Corps public relations officer who took 
part in the first Battle of the Solomons, 
reported that not one of the hundreds 
of Japanese on Guadalcanal Island 
surrendered. They holed up in caves 
on the cliffs, and the only way to still 
their fire was to kill them. 

On nearby Gavutu Island, the 
American raiders had to kill every 
one of 1,200 Japs before resistance 
ceased. On Tulagi 600 of the enemy 
were found and 600 were killed. 


Tue Japs who attempted to retake 
the Tulagi area, in the second phase 
of the Battle of the Solomons, were as 
brave as the original garrisons. A 
Navy communique, releasing the offi- 
cial story of the fighting, told how 92 
Japs tried to land on Tulagi, and how 
all 92 were killed before the Marines 
could report that the attack had been 
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repulsed. Across the way, at Guadal- 
canal, 700 Japs landed, and 670 were 
killed. The remaining 30 were taken 
prisoners, and the presumption is that 
they were wounded. 

In a hit and run raid on Makin 
Island, in which Jimmy Roosevelt 
was second in command, Carlson’s 
Rangers left two of the 330 men in the 
Jap garrison alive. This pair hid in the 
tops of the trees, and the Marines 
couldn’t find them. 

All of which adds up to some pretty 
spectacular mass dying by the Japs. 

But what makes the Jap so brave? 
Briefly, the Japs have two words for it. 
The first is Shinto, and the second, 
bushido. 

Let’s take bushido first. A literal 
translation of the word is “‘military- 
knight-ways,” which freely para- 
phrased means “precepts of knight- 
hood.” So far so good. But when you 
try to find out what those precepts 
are, you are in for trouble. About all 
you can learn is that they are no more 





Frederic S. Marquardt should be an 
authority on affairs Jap, for he has 
visited the land of the Honorable Sun- 
rises nine times. Born in Manila, he 
has spent well over half of his 36 years 
on the other side of the International 
Date Line and has had good oppor- 
tunity to watch the shadow of Japanese 
aggression spread over the Far East. As 
associate editor of the Philippines Free 
Press, Marquardt really should be in 
one of Tojo’s prison camps. But a 
timely vacation in the U. S. saved him 
for the day when he can return to edit 
the story of Victory. 















































like the knightly precepts of King 
Arthur than sukiyaki is like a porter- 
house steak. 

Once I got hold of Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe’s slim volume entitled, Bushido 
—the Soul of Japan. Bushido, he said, 
consists of a few maxims, handed 
down from generation to generation. 
It is a code, most frequently un- 
written and unuttered. Exactly what 
goes into the code, neither Nitobe nor 
anyone else I have come across has 
been able to say. 

But if we don’t know what bushido 
is, we do know what it does. It makes 
the Jap tough. The ancient Samurais 
taught their children bushido by 
sending them to public decapitations, 
then making them visit the charnel 
house at night and leave a mark on 
the trunkless head of the person who 
had been executed. 

Japanese babies apparently get 
bushido along with their mother’s 
milk. Otherwise, how can you explain 
the fact that Jap kids never cry in 
public? If a Japanese child is human 
enough to cry out when he is hurt, 
according to Nitobe, his mother re- 
bukes him saying, “‘What a coward to 


cry for a trifling pain! What will you 
do when your arm is cut off in battle? 
Or when you are called upon to com- 
mit hara-kiri?” 

Of course, Japanese scholars insist 
there is more to bushido than a stoical 
indifference to pain and hunger and 
discomfort. But undoubtedly that in- 
difference is its greatest contribution 
to the courage of the Jap. 

Shinto is something else. If bushido 
is the soul of Japan, Shinto is the way 
of life of the Japanese. It is the basic 
fact that makes the Jap different from 
everyone else, for at heart every Jap is 
a Shintoist and in reality no foreigner 
can become a Shintoist. 

Shinto is not a religion. The Jap- 
anese government won’t permit it to 
be called a religion, because that 
would put it on a par with Christianity 
and Buddhism in Japan. Shinto 
teaches of no heaven or hell and 
makes no distinction between good 
and evil, except insofar as things are 
good or bad for the state. The chief of 
Shinto is the Emperor of Japan, the 
direct blood representative of the first 
divine Goddess herself. 

Through some obscure processes of 
Shinto, even the lowliest Japanese 
subject partakes in the divinity of the 
Emperor. Every Jap, from cabinet 
minister down to garbage collector, 
knows he is of a superior race, chosen 
to rule the world. This fanatical 
knowledge, something far different 
from the average American’s belief 
that the United States is the best 
country in the world, is responsible 
for much of the Jap’s determination to 
prove his superiority. 
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“The Japanese have put great store 
in what they consider to be the 
white man’s flabbiness. They look 
upon us Americans as constitutional 
weaklings, demanding our daily 
comforts and unwilling to make the 
sacrifices demanded for victory ...” 


Joseru C. Grew 











Even on the athletic field, the Jap 
who loses feels he has been remiss in 
his duty to Shinto. Never have I seen 
such hangdog looks as those on the 
faces of Jap athletes forced to stand in 
the second or third position on the 
Victory Stand. One Jap Davis Cup 
player actually jumped off the liner 
carrying him back from the matches 
in Paris, because he had been defeated. 

Perhaps you have stood, as I have, 
on Kudan Hill in Tokyo, before the 
great Shinto shrine erected to honor 
Nippon’s warrior dead. The name of 
every Jap who has died in battle, from 
general to private, is supposedly writ- 
ten on the sacred rolls in this temple. 

I have watched Japanese widows 
tell wide-eyed youngsters that their 
father’s spirit lives in the shrine. And 
I have seen the children nod under- 
standingly as their mothers tell them 
that they can attain no greater honor 
than to have their names inscribed 
there. Small wonder they die so will- 
ingly when their Emperor calls. 

But in assessing the courage of the 
Jap, it is well to remember that 
Americans, without either bushido or 
Shinto to urge them on, are equally 
willing to die for their country. In the 
Battle of Midway every one of the 15 
planes in Torpedo Squadron 8 was 
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shot down as it drove home an attack 
on an enemy aircraft carrier, and only 
Ensign G. H. Gay, Jr., lived to report 
that a hit had been scored. Major 
Loften R. Henderson, of the U. S. 
Marines, showed that suicide attacks 
were no exclusive attribute of the 
Jap, when he crashed his plane onto 
the deck of a carrier. 

The comparative bravery of Jap- 
anese and American troops was best 
assessed on blood-soaked Bataan, 
where months of daily battle provided 
ample occasion to prove who was the 
better man. I have been privileged to 
read the letters of several American 
army officers who were on Bataan and 
who managed to get mail out by plane 
and submarine before the fall. 

“The Jap is stubborn,” wrote one 
American army officer. “In the three 
days of mopping up on the Bagac side 
of the lines, we had to kill over 300 
Japs who had seeped through our 
lines or gotten ashore from boats.We 
offered them surrender, but they 
threw grenades and fired while they 
had ammunition and then resisted 
with the bayonet. 

“We got 20 alive who had been 
stunned, and they state if they had 
known we did not castrate our prison- 
ers and otherwise torture them, they 
would have surrendered. They state 
that the officers would kill any man 
who returned—that they themselves 
would not be able to explain why they 
had been taken alive—and that they 
would be shot on sight in order that 
the officers might maintain the fiction. 

‘IT have not seen them do this, but 
men who were at Pilar say they saw 
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Jap officers shoot down Jap soldiers 
who were breaking under our coun- 
ter-attack, and they insist it was 
deliberate. Others state they saw 
Japs, whom they took to be officers, 
beat and cut down with swords men 
who were faltering in our machine 
gun patterns.” 

Another letter from Bataan says: 

“The Jap is a good fighter, there is 
no doubt about that, but that he is a 
man eager to die has been exploded 
by the number of times we have 
driven him back in his headlong 
rushes against our lines. I. have seen 
him step over the carcasses of his dead 
comrades to come on, but that means 
nothing as there was nothing else to 
step on. And I have seen our own 
Filipino boys drag dead comrades to 
fill a ditch so that they could get 
across.” 

Schooled in a medieval code of 
ethics, believing implicitly in the 
sacredness of his race’s mission on 
earth, the Jap is a formidable foe. But 
the American is just as willing to die 
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for his home and country as the Jap is 
for his Emperor and ancestors. 

And the American has one great 
advantage over the Jap. The Amer- 
ican is an individualist and has been 
taught to think. The Jap is only a cog 
in a great machine and has been 
taught to obey. The American will die 
when he thinks it will do some good. 
The Jap will die whether it advances 
his cause or not. 

And in the long run, the brave man 
who uses his head should beat the 
brave man who can only take orders. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
OUR ENEMY JAPAN 
by Wilfrid Fleisher $2.00 
Doubleday Doran & Company, New York 
BEHIND THE RISING SUN 
by James R. Young $3.00 
Doubleday Doran & Company, New York 


Sidetracking Sin 


N a street corner, the band was playing its solemn airs with 
grim determination. When it had attracted a sufficient 
crowd, the leader called on his members for testimonials. The 
woman with the drum stepped forward. 
“Before I was saved,” she began gravely, “‘I used to light one 
cigarette from another. Then I was converted. Now I don’t smoke. 
“I used to be a drunkard, too—many’s the time I’ve poured a 
quart of liquor down my gullet in a single day. But I was saved 


and now I don’t drink at all. 


“T was quite a sinner—till I was saved. Now I don’t sin any more. 
In fact, I don’t do a damn thing but beat this lousy drum!” 


—WELDON MELICK 
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Der Fuehrer’s Face 


by HERMANN RAUSCHNING, er-president of Danzig 


iW IS SAID that there are but two men outside of Germany who really know Hitler. 

One of them—Rudolph Hess—won't talk. The other—ex-President Hermann 
Rauschning of Danzig—will and does, in the pages that follow. ‘Lurking cunning 
... brutality ... icy realism... and behind it all the fixed gaze of the dreamer 
and mystigogue: that is Hitler as | know him, the man who today holds millions in 
a vise of intoxication and steely obedience.’’ That is what Rauschning sees in the 
picture below—first of a selection made from thousands of dramatic shots taken of 
der Fuehrer since (and even before) he became the object of worldwide loathing. 
In subsequent pages the rest of Herr Rauschning’s Album on Hitler will unfold 
before you—each one typical of some side of Hitler’s warped personality. It is 
only fair, however, to pass on to readers Rauschning’s own warning: ‘‘These photo- 
graphs are not a tribute to Hitler's cleverness. Instead, their obvious theatricality 
and striving for effect could be an indictment of all of us who failed to recognize 


the birth and growth of a monster!” 
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Just after the last war, Hitler looked like this. You might label it “Adolf 
at the Crossroads.”’ Should he become the greatest artist the world had ever 


known? Or a leader of men—universal, eternal? As a feminine admirer 
later remarked: “Will he choose black magic or a white tie?”’ 

















The Hitler | know would never include this one in his album. For a leader 
should be bound by a sword, not by apron strings. Do not women occupy 
the lowest position in the Nazi hierarchy? Never a romantic, Hitler prides 
himself on being surrounded by men. Women are taboo in Berchtesgaden. 
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Rabble-rousing has always been Hit- persuasion... 
ler’s main forte. Here he registers 
damnation... 
ee 
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prophecy... 


These four shots, incidentally, were 
actually posed postcards—in the ham- 
miest of Hollywood traditions. 
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At length even the old militarists consented to an alliance with Hitler. 
Here he is in 1923, right after the Munich Beerhall Putsch—the coup 
which failed, yet which cast the shadow of the Swastika across Germany. 
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It was easy to hoodwink old men and, once in the Hindenburg government, 
Hitler had only to wait for that tired old warrior to die. Meanwhile there 
were many meetings like this one where Hitler and his colleagues could 
rejoice in their dreams. 
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His true visage! Only intimates ever saw this. Worn-out, exhausted—this This 
is Hitler after a mass-meeting. And this, perhaps, is the real face of der 


peor 
Fuehrer—a cagey gambler who one day, soon, will lose his biggest pot. He gene 
had just finished a speech denying his candidacy for president. Pl 














Even a dictator must have his adoration, floral or otherwise. In fact, Hitler 
once told me: “‘The road to power is paved with the hysterical adoration of 
women.” So they gave him their tribute—women whose sons and husbands 
he was to kill. A favorite murderer, Count Helldorff, holds the posies. 








This he dared to say to the German ... you will be crushed, annihilated, 
people: “Here am |. Greater than all liquidated like Gregor Strasser in the 
generals and statesmen of past and blood-purge, sitting next to me only 


future history, should you doubt it a few months before.” 
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And these words held true for the master’s colleagues who. watched with 
him the folly of their people. They had watched the tight lips narrow in 
anger and knew the ruthlessness.of their leader’s mind. Yes—the face with 
the heavy nose, the lurking glance, would come to them in nightmares. 
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‘...1 love peace!” howled Hitler’s mouth in public. But among his inti- 
mates, he once said: ‘‘l am prepared to break any treaty that | signed—even 
if it was yesterday.”” When saw him like this | saw death and destruction. 








They were going to die, his cheering There were so many poses for winning 
legions. And Hitler knew it. But to the people—god-like with the head 
gatherings like this, he played hero thrown back against the sun... soft 


shortly before the Munich agreement. speeches or the words of war. 
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For it was always war that Hitler But if this is madness—let there be 
sought—death around the clock. And method in it. Here Hitler is typically 
he knew it on this day just a few weeks himself—a pedantic, petty bourgeois 


before he entered his arena of power. instructing his pupils point by point. 











And point by point Hitler moved to war. Is it stern resolve or nerves that 
set his jaw as he hears that the Allies will resist at last. Or is it memory 
perhaps that clouds his eyes—of Poland destroyed and of further destruc- 
-tion to come. Does he look toward the west and ultimate downfall? 
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Yes, | have seen the women smile for him like this before the days of con- 
quest. Now they are smiles of fright—from the Danes, the Dutch, the con- 
quered French. But such is the welcome of hatred and one day the hunter 
will be the hunted and the betrayer flee from the betrayed. 
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Hitler'and Mussolini—supermen both. By this time the world had witnessed a 
German peace and the two colleagues in iniquity were highly satisfied with 
the spoils. Now they had only to wipe out England, a summer’s job at most. 
But somehow, three months later, England still stood .. . 











‘Always on duty’’—even in snow and ice. But Hitler did not think then of 
the Russian winter where no pose would help him any more, and the cries 
of his starving soldiers would echo in his sleep, and no guard could keep 
away the assailants of doubt and fear that he might fail. 








In those times, perhaps, even women were a solace. And Italian high society 
might still the whispers of imminent defeat. But the face of the leader 
seems unéasy—his distorted mouth shows that he feels out of place wher- 


ever he cannot roar a command. 








Even his trusted followers fail now to give him confidence—as in the old 
days. Perhaps a winter in Russia has weakened their salute. Or perhaps 
it is the rumors of murdered henchmen that make the power of arms seem 
vauntless. 











Yes, Adolf, the days when you danced like a dervish on conquered ground 
are over. The days when you could hardly restrain your delight in massacre 
are gone. 1940 was YOUR armistice but you and the French will meet 
again, and this time for you no victor’s glee. 
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Or the travelling salesman’s glee in a deal well-closed. You didn’t think 
when you signed the Munich Pact in 1938 that one day your luck might 
change. No, Adolf, soon you will forget to laugh and the memory of Munich, 
of Greece, of every campaign you have ever waged will be bitter to you. 





There will be no more meetings with dignitaries, no more umbrellas to 
shield your militarism. The treaties will be written by other men, other 
hands will sign them. Then it will be yours to feel the noose tighten. 














Yes, der Fuehrer’s face somehow looks different now. Today Hitler stares 
into the distance, sees the armies of Britain and America marching, hears 
that the Russians refuse to die. And for the first time he seems afraid. 








For Hitler is the guilty one. No longer can he hide behind posed pictures. 
For now the pose has been peeled off by events and there remains—only 
the bad conscience in his stare, distrust in the disillusioned mouth, hatred 
of all mankind and the bitterest realization of all: HE IS LOSING THE GAME. 














One great hold that Uncle Sam has over his 
enemies is—the purse strings. Read about the 
potential dynamite behind our foreign assets 
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$7.000.000.000 on Iee 


by H. Evucene DickHutH 


— CAPITAL BEGAN getting 
jittery around 1935. Every time 
Hitler made another speech affirming 
his undying devotion to the sacred 
cause of peace, a few hundred more 
Continental financiers and industrial- 
ists decided that America would be a 
far safer place for their holdings. Be- 
tween 1935 and 1940 more than 
7,600,000,000 dollars flowed into this 
country from Europe. 

Nearly all of this overseas nest-egg 
is still around, for Uncle Sam has ap- 
plied the biggest freeze in history to 
an incredible hoard of alien capital. 
You don’t hear much about the money 
right now, but some post-war seers be- 
lieve that these seven odd billions are 
going to make a terrific noise for Uncle 
Sam at the peace tables. You'll see 
just how in a little while. 

It started officially on April 8, 1940, 
with President Roosevelt ordering 
Federal control over the funds of Den- 
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mark and Norway in this country. 
This was done to prevent the Nazi in- 
vaders from getting their hands on 
these resources. Similar control was 
extended to each of Hitler’s victims as 
his military time-table rolled on. 

Today Foreign Funds Control, an 
unobtrusive, little publicized division 
of our Treasury Department, is the 
supreme boss of more than seven bil- 
lion dollars in foreign assets in the 
United States. These billions represent 
the private, bank and governmental 
holdings of 33 foreign countries—liv- 
ing and dead. Not a cent of the money 
can be touched without a Treasury 
license. And while it’s possible to get 
such a license, the shrewd investiga- 
tors of Foreign Funds Control must 
have A to Z credentials from every 
alien who applies. 

Through this elaborate system of 
funds control Uncle Sam has been able 
to dry up the trade of the enemy, close 
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its former American sources of cash 
and credit and, as a result, curtail its 
propaganda and espionage efforts 
throughout the world. And just in case 
Foreign Funds Control was overlook- 
ing any stray items, the President in 
July, 1941, established something 
which Wall Street lawyers love to de- 
scribe, very loftily, as the ““Proclaimed 
List of Certain Blocked Nationals,” 
but which humdrum importers and 
exporters prefer to call “that blankety- 
blank Blacklist.” 

At present the list contains the 
names of thousands 


Sweden, Spain, Turkey, Switzerland 
and Portugal have been added to the 
international Blacklist. 

While Foreign Funds Control has 
built up a large staff of able investi- 
gators, the bulk of the work has fallen 
on the officers of America’s 15,000 
banks. Many of the larger banks, for 
instance, have had to set aside whole 
departments to handle the terrific 
amount of paper work involved in 
Foreign Funds Control. Any account 
over 1,000 dollars that has even a 
tinge of a foreign connection has to be 
investigated closely 





of individuals 
and commercial 
firms in Central 
and South Ameri- 
ca. Most of these 
are suspected of be- 
ing under the con- 
trol of the Axis 
powers. Trade with 
blacklisted firms is 
naturally _forbid- 
den to Americans, 





A “must”? for every woman 
reader! 


BUMS, BANDITS 
AND BURGLARS 


Watch for it in the 
March issue. 


by the bank, and 
a report filed with 
FFC. Even the ac- 
counts of native- 
born Americans, 
known to have 
spent recent years 
abroad, are given 
this careful scru- 
tiny. In one large 
private bank in 
New York more 








and the funds of 
these firms in this country have long 
since been frozen. 

One of the obvious dodges tried by 
the Axis masterminds was to have 
Vichyfrench, Spanish and Latin 
Americans take over blacklisted busi- 
nesses and thus give them a thin var- 
nish of respectability. But our Board 
of Economic Warfare and Foreign 
Funds Control—they work closely to- 
gether—caught on with commendable 
speed, and another enemy stratagem 
was blitzed. Since January, 1942, an- 
other 2,000 Axis affiliated firms in 
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than 50 per cent of 
the accountscame under the “dubious” 
heading, giving the bank’s officers a 
six months’ headache of investigation. 
One of the favorite banker’s night- 
mares usually goes something like this: 
An agent of Foreign Funds Control 
comes into the banker’s office one fine 
morning and says casually: ‘‘What 
do you know about John Doe, Sr.?” 
And the banker replies: “John Doe, 
Sr.? Why, he’s one of our wealthiest 
citizens. He’s one of our best accounts. 
A fine businessman. As true and loyal 
an American as they come.” 
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The Federal agent laughs nastily 
and says: “Well, that’s just too bad. 
We have just discovered beyond all 
possible doubt that John Doe, Sr. is 
just an American stooge for Hermann 
Goering, and most of Doe’s account in 
this bank is being held for fat Her- 
mann. What do you think of that?” 

At this point the banker wakes up 
in a cold sweat. It’s only a bad night- 
mare, of course, but tomorrow old 
man Doe’s account is going to be gone 
over good and proper. He’ll feel awful- 
ly foolish doing it, but you just can’t 
be too careful nowadays. 


Comp.Licatinc these checkups are 
oddities of international finance such 
as these: many refugees leaving Ger- 
many with an American visa had been 
given large sums of money by their 
less fortunate friends. The outward 
bound Germans were told to hold 
this money in trust until their friends 
could also come to America. 

Upon their arrival the refugees put 
their friends’ money in separate ac- 
counts under phony names, in order 
to protect those still in Germany from 
Nazi reprisal. When Foreign Funds 
Control regulations required the new- 
comers to reveal for whom they were 
holding the money, the refugees found 
themselves in an awful quandary. 

If they didn’t reveal the real names 
of the owners of the special accounts 
they would be breaking the law of 
their newly adopted land. But if they 
did, and there was a leak some place 
with word getting back to the Nazis, 
those still in Germany would never be 
permitted to leave until they had paid 
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their ransom—usually every cent they 
held in foreign banks. 

The deadlock was finally broken by 
a little E. Phillips Oppenheim tech- 
nique. The refugees made sworn and 
very secret statements as to the true 
identities of the people for whom they 
were holding the. money. Only one 
officer of the bank witnessed the state- 
ment and only a very few top-ranking 
administrators of FFC were allowed to 
peek at them. So far there has been 
no leak. 

One of the paradoxes encountered 
by many of the New York bankers 
who were receiving funds from foreign 
clients before the outbreak of the war 
was known as the system of “Sealed 
Envelop-:s.” Every large bank had a 
file of these, separated according to 
country of origin. When word of that 
land’s invasion was received, the New 


York banker was supposed to open the 
envelopes and follow the exact and de- 
tailed instructions contained therein. 
Sounds simple, but this system causes 
some very real financial confusion, as 
in the’ case of the rich old German 


lady. 

“PLEASE CABLE FORTY-FIVE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS ZURICH ACCOUNT EMMY 
BENNINGER”™ 
read the coded message received by a 
New York bank from Lisbon. Signa- 
ture and test key showed the radio- 
gram was dispatched by a brother of 
a wealthy woman client who was last 
known to be in a Nazi concentration 
camp. The banker made a careful 
search of his files. There was a note 
there, signed by the client’s brother. 
It read: ‘Whenever you should re- 
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ceive instructions from me to pay an 
unusually large amount out of my 
sister’s funds, please do not hesitate to 
act upon it immediately. It may mean 
the difference between liberty and 
death.” The requested sum was cabled 
to Switzerland that very afternoon. A 
week later Emmy Benninger phoned 
the banker from Portugal, highly elat- 
ed about her release and gratified 
over the prompt attention of her 
American bankers. 

There was something else on her 
mind, though. Two companions of 
concentration camp days, set free with 
her, were anxious to come along to the 
United States. Would her bankers 
please wire the State Department in 
Washington any necessary bond out of 
her account so that all could leave 
Europe together as soon as the neces- 
sary arrangements had been made? 
Again Miss Benninger’s instructions 
were carried out to the letter, and in 
due course the three refugees arrived 
in New York. The bankers felt that 
they had really done a good deed in 
this matter. 

But oddly enough, after a few weeks, 
a Federal agent was at the bank in- 
quiring into the background of the 
Benninger family. He wouldn’t say for 
what purpose the information was re- 
quired. Several weeks later the agent 
paid a return visit. The case had been 
solved. Emmy Benninger’s travelling 
companions had been arrested. Since 
their arrival they had hounded scores 
of weal‘hy European expatriates here. 
On their persons had been found de- 
tailed lists of names containing nearly 
every important refugee in the U. S., 
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his background, business and fortune, 
as well as the exact amounts it would 
cost him to redeem members of his 
family from concentration camps. The 
Federal investigator had found that 
Miss Benninger’s “friends” were in 
reality accredited Gestapo agents. 
Simple Emmy Benninger had been 
duped into helping the two Nazis. 


SOME SMALL PART of the seven odd 
billions being supervised by Foreign 
Funds Control will be paid out, under 
license, to friendly aliens in this coun- 
try for living expenses, but the greater 
bulk of it will remain untouched until 
the end of the war. 

Then what? That question will 
bring many different answers in Wash- 
ington’s so-called “informed circles.” 
It is known that many of the United 
Nations have politely hinted that they 
they would like to take over from 
Uncle Sam the task of supervising 
directly their nationals’ frozen funds. 
Some think the billions should be used 
as a diplomatic weapon at the peace 
tables, where money is always a loud 
speaker and an efficient bargainer. 
Other post-war planners hold that the 
money should be redeemable only in 
terms of American goods and materials 
for shipping to countries whose funds 
we’ve frozen. And then, of course, 
there are the die-hards who still want 
to know when the debts of World War 
I are going to be paid. 

Incidentally, a good part of the 
money is likely to remain unclaimed 
because its original overseas owners 
have already, or will in time, become 
the victims of Gestapo kindness, con- 
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centration camp culture or just plain 
starvation. In that case, New York 
State, where much of the money is 
sequestered, is likely to get its hands 
on a real windfall. The State’s escheat 
laws provide for it taking over banked 
funds and deposit box holdings which 
remain unclaimed after a certain num- 
ber of years. The Federal Govern- 


ment has no such powers of escheat, 
and for decades has been unable to 
touch more than 100,000,000 dollars 
in unclaimed accounts in various Na- 
tional banks throughout the country. 

Meanwhile keep your eyes on the 
seven frozen ‘billions. When it’s un- 
frozen this money won’t talk—it will 
shout! 


Yes—or No? 


S CHAIRMAN of the Committee on 
Public Information during the first 
World War, there was never a week that 
I did not have to take a man or bunch 
of men to the White House for an inter- 
view with Woodrow Wilson. Unfailingly 
helpful, the President accepted my judg- 


ment in such matters as a usual thing, 
but now and then he balked as only 
W. W. could balk. I remember once 
when he refused emphatically to receive 
a certain famous financier, who had a 
plan for winning the war. 

“I am sorry,” said the President, and 
there was finality in his tone, ‘but I 
happen to know the man, and he has 
absolutely nothing to offer.” 

Several weeks later I ventured to 
bring up the request again, and he 
turned on me with what I used to call 
his Scotch Presbyterian face. ‘‘Am I to 
understand that you failed to tell him 
definitely that the interview could not 
and would not be arranged?” 

‘Well, Mr. President, he was very 
insistent, and I told him that while it 
wasn’t possible just then, maybe” — 
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and my voice trailed off into silence. 
“You have wasted his time, your 
time and now my time. A waste without 
the hint of an excuse.” Every word had 
a bite in it, but instantly he put by his 
irritation. ‘Forgive me,” he smiled apol- 
ogetically, “‘but that sort of waste hap- 
pens to be one of my pet phobias. What 
a pity,” he continued, “‘that there is no 
way to compute the number of man 
hours lost every day in the United 
States by the sheer inability of the 
average person to come out with a 
good, resounding yes or no. The total 
would be appalling, no doubt of it. 
“T’ll give you a rule that has helped 
me no little, especially since entering 
public life. When I say ‘yes,’ I swing 
into action with all possible speed. And 
if something is asked of me that I do 
not want to do, or that I know I will 
not be able to do, I say ‘no’ at once, 
and with all the emphasis I can put 
into it. The man may be angered, but 
not one-tenth as much as he would be 
if kept on tenterhooks, only to get a 
‘no’ in the end.” — Georce CREEL 











Take a few simple lessons in the first of the 
three R’s and you'll find yourself reading 
like a rocket, getting the gist in a flash 





Speed Up Your Reading 


by NoRMAN Lewis 


I YOUR ABILITY to absorb a page of 
print is no better than that of 70 
per cent of America’s readers, you are, 
for all practical purposes, as illiterate 
as a hill-billy who has never seen the 
inside of a schoolroom. Yet, in spite 
of this alarming figure, it is especially 
important today that our citizens on 
the home front be able to read skill- 
fully and discriminately. 

However, the remedy is not dif- 
ficult, as skill in reading can be in- 
creased to an extremely high level ina 
very brief time. Before you have fin- 
ished this article you will be able to 
read a little faster and much more 
responsively than you do at this mo- 
ment—and within a few months your 
reading efficiency can be doubled or 
tripled. 

The greatest hindrance to good 
reading is a rate of speed far slower 
than the one a reader is potentially 
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capable of. First of all, then, let us 
establish what your reading rate and 
Comprehension Quotient are. 

Time yourself, or preferably have 
someone time you with a watch that 
has a second hand. Read the passage 
labeled Exercise One on the page fac- 
ing. Read it at your normal rate, 
noting the exact number of seconds 
consumed in the effort. Ready? Go! 

* * * 

Finished? Now answer the follow- 
ing questions, without referring again 
to the news item. Answers are on 
page 81, at the end of this article. 

1. How old was Anna at her death? 
(a)43 (6) 73 (c) 93 

2. The reason for her death? 
(a) heart trouble (6) natural 
causes (c) accident 

3. Anna began working for the 
Baruchs in (a) 1865 (6) 1889 
(c) 1905 
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. Anna Marquard was born in 
(6) Germany 


(2) America 
(c) France 

. Anna first worked for William 
Baruch’s (a) grandfather (6) 
uncle (c) father 

. This was in (a) New York City 
(6) Rye (c) Brooklyn 

. How many children did Anna 
take care of? (a2) 9 (6)6 (c)5 

. How many rooms in the house? 
(a2)9 (6)7 (c)6 

. Where did the family move to? 
(a) California (4) Bedford Hills 
(c) Brooklyn 

. Where was Anna buried? (a) 


Cypress Hills (5) Arlington 
(c) St. John’s Cemetery 
Your Comprehension Quotient = 


number right X 10. Your reading 
rate may be discovered from the fol- 
lowing table: 


TIME 
20 seconds 


WORDS PER MINUTE 
900 


600 
450 
360 
300 
260 
225 
200 
180 


30 seconds 
40 seconds 
50 seconds 
60 seconds 
70 seconds 
80 seconds 
90 seconds 
100 seconds 


A Comprehension Quotient of 90 





Exercise One 


The elderly man was not sure a 
newspaper would be interested in the 
death of Anna Marquard at the age 
of 93. She had died of natural causes, 
was buried yesterday, and her only 
claim to attention, he said, was that 
she had served his family for 77 years. 

The speaker was William Baruch, 
62, one of nine children born during 
the Marquard tenure, that began in 
1865, the year the Civil War ended, 
and continued through three genera- 
tions of Baruchs. 

“Tt probably sounds a bit hack- 
neyed,” he said, “‘but today, when 
we were standing at the cemetery, I 
thought that a fitting inscription for 
Anna’s headstone would be: ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant.’”’ 

Anna joined the Baruch household 
at the age of 16. William Baruch’s 
father had just married and had set 
up house in Rye, N. Y. Anna had 
arrived from Germany shortly before. 

‘You know, when Anna first came 
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over, she knew no English,” Mr. 
Baruch explained. “But when she 
died I guess she’d forgotten all her 
German. At least I don’t remember 
her ever using it around the house. I 
tell you this just to show how she 
tried to adapt herself to our ways. 
She was a second mother to us.” 

There were six boys and three girls. 
Anna had all the household duties 
in the seven-room house. Yet when 
the children were going to grade 
school and high school in Rye, she 
was always on hand to give them 
some extra spending money. 

In 1905 the family moved to 896 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, where 
Anna saw the three Baruch girls mar- 
ried, and made many excursions to 
their new homes. Also in this home 
she stood at the coffins of the elder 
Mr. Baruch and his wife. 

Six of the original Baruch children 
were at Cypress Hills Cemetery yes- 
terday. The three others have died, 
TIME CONSUMED SECONDs, 

















or 100 combined with a raie lying 
between 450 and 900 w.p.m. indicates 
a high degree of reading skill—high, 
that is, when compared with a na- 
tional C.Q. of 60 to 70 and a reading 
rate of 225 w.p.m. 

Now, when this degree of skill is so 
easily attainable, why do so many of 
us read more slowly? Chiefly because 
we pamper ourselves! Poor readers 
meander through a page of print in- 
stead of sprinting through it. Like 
muscles that become flaccid with dis- 
use, the ability to read deteriorates 
as a reader becomes lazy. To improve 
your reading you must learn to push 
yourself, no matter how uncomfortable 


it may seem at first. Eventually, the 
uncomfortably fast rate will become 
your normal, natural, fast rate. 

Just how quickly success awaits the 


person who consciously forces him- 
self to fly where once he did little 
better than crawl, can be illustrated 
by means of the exercise on the next 
page. Eight reports from the battle 
fronts are summarized in this test. 

Read each through at breakneck 
speed. Your aim, at first, is not so 
much to absorb the details of what 
you are reading as it is to develop 
the habit of making your eyes sweep 
with abnormal rapidity over a line 
of type. When you finish each re- 
port, ask yourself this one question: 
“Does this report show an advantage to 
us, or to the enemy?’’ Do not go back to 
find the answer, but use the impres- 
sion, however muddled, that you 
gained from a rapid reading. You may 
draw a perfect blank on the first four 
selections, but such a reaction is to be 
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expected, for you are concentrating on 
speed as against comprehension. But 
as you swing into the home stretch 
you will begin to draw dividends, 
Without sacrificing speed, you will 
start to get the central message of 
each report. 

Now shift into high gear, step on the 
gas, and start reading Exercise Two! 
ee * 

You'll find the answers to this test 
on page 81. How did you do? 
Incidentally, a perfect score on the 
last four items indicates a long forward 
step in speed-increase, regardless of a 
high or low score on the first four. 

The poor reader sees a page of print 
as a series of words, which he reads 
one by one. The skillful reader, on the 
contrary, is practically oblivious of 
words, for as his eyes travel auto- 
matically through lines of print his 
mind is completely absorbed with the 
thoughts that his eyes are bringing him. 
You can discover whether you are a 
*‘word-reader” or a “thought-reader” 
by a simple test. Read the following 
short paragraph through quickly, then 
answer the one question at the end. 


Moscow reported that Soviet troopes 
at Stalingrad heald form under a 
heavey German atack in which 
thousands of Germans were killed 
and fourty-five German tanks were 
distroyed. German atacks in the 
Mozdok area in the Caucasus were 
said to have been repelled, but a 
sligt German advanse southeast of 
Novorosiisk was acknowleged. 


Now, did you notice anything pe- 
culiar about the form of the communi- 
que? No? Nothing at all? Or did you 
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feel that something was a little odd, 
but are not certain exactly what? In 
either case, you’re a “‘thought-reader” 
and are not being held back by any of 
the mechanical impediments that will 
be discussed shortly. 

On the other hand, if you realized 
that many of the words in the selec- 
tion were misspelled, or worse yet, 


if yoa noticed exactly which ones were 
misspelled, you are an overly slow, 
much too conscientious reader. You 
spend more time on a printed page 
than you should, and do not derive 
half the benefit from it that a skilled 
reader does. 

Indeed, the skillful reader was ab- 
solutely blind to about a third of the 





Exercise Two 


1. The disclosure that United States 
soldiers were fighting alongside the 
marines in the Solomons came first 
from Secretary of War Stimson. In 
addition, he revealed that Army land 
as well as air forces were now in the 
New Hebrides and Fiji Islands, New 
Zealand and New Caledonia. 

() scorE FOR US 


[] scorE FOR ENEMY 


2. British bombers pounded the 
docks at Havre twice after American- 
built Mustang fighters had struck 
sharp blows at Nazi targets in the 
Netherlands. 

(J score FOR US 


[.] scoORE FOR ENEMY 


3. Over Malta British airmen 
downed thirteen more Axis raiders 
for a five-day score of ninety-four 
planes destroyed. 


[] scoRE FOR US 
(] scorE FOR ENEMY 


4. The Battle of the Solomons 
raged into the fifth day of its latest 
phase last night with a Japanese naval 
force, including two transports, vir- 
tually within cannon shot of Guadal- 
canal Island, where Japanese re- 
inforcements had landed. 


(J scorE FOR’ US 
([] scorE FOR ENEMY 


5. At Pearl Harbor, Admiral Nim- 
itz, Commander in Chief of the Pacif- 
ic Fleet, who had just returned from 
a tour of United States bases in the 
southwest Pacific, said that Amer- | 
ican forces could be expected to con- 
solidate their holdings in the Solo- 
mons and continue the Pacific of- 
fensive begun there. 


(J scorE FOR US 
(J seorE FOR ENEMY 


6. Tokyo broadcast an announce- 
ment that United States fliers al- 
legedly captured after the April 18 
raid on Japan had been punished for 
“inhuman acts.” 


(J score FOR US 
(J scorE FOR ENEMY 

7. German raiders, flying singly, 
bombed and machine-gunned towns 
and villages in Eastern England, kill- 
ing about twenty persons. 
[J score FOR US 
(1) scorE FOR ENEMY 


8. Registration of all Frenchmen 
18 to 50 years of age for the German 
labor draft program began yesterday 
and London learned that further out- 
breaks of sabotage and demonstra- 
tions were expected. There were 
rumors that clashes had occurred. 


C] score FOR US 
(] scorE FOR ENEMY 
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words in the selection. What his eyes 
actually reported to his mind was 
something like the following: 


Moscow reported Soviet troops 
Stalingrad firm heavy German at- 
tacks thousands Germans killed 
forty-five German tanks destroyed. 
German attacks Mozdock area Cau- 
casus said repelled but slight Ger- 
man advance southeast Novoro- 
siisk acknowledged. 


If you find that you do concentrate 
on words rather than thoughts in 
your reading, the fault is probably 
with your “eye-fixations.” In reading, 
the eyes jerk spasmodically across a 
line of type. During eye-movements 
no reading is done. It is during the 
fixations, between eye jerks, that read- 
ing is accomplished. Therefore, the 
more numerous the fixations, the less 
reading is done in a given time. 

To count the number of fixations 
you are in the habit of using in your 
reading, get some friend to help you. 
Place this open magazine flat on a 
table- or desk-top. On the left hand 
page lay a small hand mirror. Your 
observer will stand behind your left 
shoulder while you read the right 
hand page Have him adjust the mir- 
ror until he can plainly see your eyes 
in it. Then start to read. Your fixa- 
tions should not be counted until you 
have warmed up with 5 or 6 lines. 
Your observer will then count care- 
fully for the next 10 lines, arrive at a 
total, and divide by 10 to get your 
average number of fixations per line. 

Is it three and a fraction, or four? 
You are a little more skilled than the 
average, but with a little practice can 
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bring it down to two or two and a 
fraction. Is it five or six? Enough 
practice will gradually bring it down 
to a more commendable number. If 
you have more than six fixations some 
grave mechanical defect is responsible. 

You may start your practice at 
once. Consciously swing your eyes 
from X to X in the following exercise. 
Do it over until you have attained 
ease and proficiency. 


Now follow the same technique in 
reading the passage in Exercise Three, 
until you feel comfortable while ab- 
sorbing each line in the number of 
fixations indicated. 


Exereise Three 


Japan’s bid X for reconquest of X 
the southern Solomon Islands X 
loomed larger yesterday X with X 
news from the Navy X that land- X 
based Japanese artillery, X put X 
ashoreXwith “‘a large number” of X 
enemy troops X was lobbing shells X 
against American positions X on X 
Guadalcanal. X The Navy com- X 
muniqué X which failed to report X 
any new action X by United States X 
airmen, X revealed also that “a X 
large group” X of Japanese war- X 
ships X had beensighted about 260 X 
miles northwest of Guadalcanal, X 
in the Buin-Faisi area X near X 
Shortland Island. X These vessels X 
were in addition X to the enemy.X 
naval units operating X in Guadal- X 
canal waters. X Secretary of the X 
Navy Knox X said he hoped and X 
expected the Americans X would X 
hold the island. X 
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Other mechanical defects that cause 
poor reading are: 

7. Regressions. A poor reader tends 
to “regress” his eyes over words al- 
ready read. This is caused partly by a 
lack of complete understanding of 
what has gone before, partly by the 
development of a bad habit. To con- 
quer this habit, never permit yourself 
the luxury of swinging your eyes back- 
ward. Keep pushing relentlessly for- 
ward, even when the meaning of what 
you are reading is confused. Even- 
tually, regressions will be a thing of 
the past, and full comprehension will 
return. 

2. Lip-reading. If you move any 
part of your mouth, lips, tongue, or 
vocal chords ever so slightly, you are 
inhibiting skilled reading. You can 
shortly overcome this childish habit 
by placing a finger in your mouth 
when reading, and clamping your 
teeth and lips shut on it, Test yourself 
further by sustaining a loud AH for 
several seconds, At the same time, 
place your forefinger just below the 
Adam’s apple, where you will feel a 
vibration. You have now located your 
vocal chords. Keeping your finger on 
the chords, start to read silently. Do 
you feel the slightest vibration? If you 
do, you are not reading correctly, 


3. Need of glasses or use of improper 
glasses. If prolonged reading causes 
headache or fatigue, take your prob- 
lem to an oculist or optometrist. 

4, Poor light. At night the illumi- 
nation should come over your left 
shoulder, preferably from a 100-watt 
frosted bulb. Sit so that no shadow 
falls on what you are reading. Try 
to keep the printed page as far as 
comfortable from your eyes—the ideal 
distance is 14 inches, but this may 
vary somewhat from person to person. 


AMERICANS are the “readingest” 
people in the world. Almost all of us 
do at least a little reading every day. 
From now on, when you pick up your 
paper, book, or magazine, practice 
substituting good reading habits for 
bad. Read half a page at a rate so 
rapid and uncomfortable that it leaves 
you fairly exhausted. Then go over the 
same half page trying to decrease your 
fixations. Avoid regressions, even if it 
hurts. Keep every part of your vocal 
mechanism relaxed and absolutely 
motionless. You will shortly notice a 
complete change in your reading 
skill. What you read will mean more 
to you, and it will take half as much 
time. The right way is the easy way 
—so why not be right? 


CARAS 


Answers to Exercise One 


1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c; 6-b; 7-a; 8-b; 9-c; 10-a; 


Answers to Exercise Two 


1—enemy; 2—us; 


3—us; 


4—enemy; 5—us; 


6—enemy; 7—enemy; 8—us. 
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( Mol of Our Species 





Whether or not they possess a sixth sense, 
animals can still amaze the men who mastered 


them, as these well-authenlicated stories show 


« * «* Together with his father, 
Travis A. Hull went behind the barn 
of their Ohio farm to inspect two half 
grown pigs. The pig pen was on the 
slope of a small hill. In one corner 
stood a large elm whose lower branches 
brushed the ground on the uphill side. 

The two pigs had eaten all the elm 
leaves they could reach. When the 
Hulls approached, they were employ- 
ing a cooperative system for stripping 
the higher branches. One of the pigs 
would brace himself, facing down hill. 
The second pig would then place his 
front feet on the shoulders of the first 
porker. In this position he could reach 
the higher leaves. 

As soon as the top pig had a mouth- 
ful, he jumped down and exchanged 
places with his companion. This mu- 
tual assistance process continued as 


long as a leaf could be reached. 
—From Private Travis A. Hull, 
Camp Callan, California. 


o a. e 


Some years ago a woman 
owned a canary and a huge cat named 
Timothy. At regular intervals the ca- 
nary was given the freedom of the 
dining room. One afternoon at an 
opportune moment Timothy pounced 
on the bird and ate a choice, if small, 
meal. In punishment for this unsocial 
act, he was thoroughly whipped, 
ducked in a tub of cold water, and 
thrown out of the house. 

Two hours later he returned. In 
his mouth was a live young sparrow. 
He deposited the bird, absolutely un- 


harmed, before his mistress. A fair 
exchange. —From Private Dave Altman, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


A quiet bridge game in a 
small country hotel was suddenly 
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thrown into an uproar by an intrud- 
ing bat. Sally Thayer of Berkeley, 
California, captured the creature. One 
of the bridge players, a professor of 
entomology, suggested anaesthetising 
it so that it could be more carefully 
inspected. She produced a bottle of 
bourbon and forced a spoonful of the 
whiskey down the bat’s throat. In a 
few minutes it passed out. 

After the guests had carefully exam- 
ined the furry little mammal, they let 
it sleep off its lovely binge on the 
window-sill. 

In the morning it was gone. 

The next evening the bat returned, 
bringing its mate. They allowed them- 
selves to be caught, and after a tea- 


spoon of whiskey each, promptly ° 


passed out. Every night for the rest of 
the summer the two bats came for 


Chielé adethe _ —From Sally Thayer, 
— Berkeley, California. 


Each day for ten years, Billy 
Miller, 75 year old rancher of Cho- 
teau, Montana, came to town at 11 in 
the morning. He invariably tethered 
his horse in the same place, and spent 
the day playing poker and discussing 
politics with his friends. At sundown 
he rode home. 

In July, 1942, Billy Miller died. His 
horse was turned free on the range. A 
little before 11 o’clock on the day 
after Miller’s death, the horse jumped 
a low fence and trotted to town, ar- 
riving at the usual hour. All day it 
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stood quietly at the spot where Miller 
always hitched it. At sundown it 
quietly trotted back to the pasture. 
Every day since, it has followed the 
same procedure. If it has any rider, 


only the horse can see him. 
—From Grace M. Cook, 


Parsons, Kansas. 


- During the great scrap rub- 
ber drive in the early summer of 1942, 
E. B. Huckaby of Arcola, Mississippi, 
called together the 19 families living 
on his plantation, and said: 

“IT want you to spend the afternoon 
looking high and low for rubber. Get 
old tires, and old rubber soles off 
shoes—anything that’s rubber. I'll 
give a bonus to the one that finds the 
most.” 

After the meeting was over Huck- 
aby’s dog, Queenie, ran off, appar- 
ently about business of her own. She 
soon returned lugging a discarded 
inner tube. Dropping this, she once 
more ran off, returning this time with 
a piece of rubber hose. Queenie made 
trip after trip. Every single item she 
brought was solid rubber. 


P.S.—Queenie got the bonus—in 
b ‘ —From Jimmie Pierson, 
_— Jackson, Mississippi. 


e ~~ 


Readers are invited to contribute to “Not 
of Our Species.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address “Not 
of Our Species,’ Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Although they cannot be returned, all con- 
tributions will be given careful consideration. 
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International air school—common meeting 
ground for men from every democracy— 
united to learn to fight a common menace 
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Sand, Sweat and Heat 


by STEPHEN C. SHADEGG 


I 


N THE SPRING OF 1941, central Ari- 
zona was still famous as a winter 


playground. A hopeful Chamber of 


Commerce coined the tourist-luring 
phrase, Valley of the Sun. For Schic- 
kelgruber’s bully boys it has become 
the Valley of the Shadow, for the 
desert surrounding Phoenix is now an 
international] air school, training re- 
placement pilots for eleven of the 
United Nations. 
The school’s campus stretches over 
10 million acres. The curriculum is 
death and destruction, with more than 
a thousand instructors working day 
and night at seven separate fields. 
When Congress expanded the U. S. 
Pilot Training Program in 1941, 
Army experts scouted the country for 
available school locations. Above Ari- 
zona’s great Central Valley, they 
found the best year-round flving con- 
ditions. Along the course of the River 
Salt the mountains flatten out. The 
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land was plentiful, and training fields 
here would be isolated from the 
dangerous Pacific Coast. 
General Ennis C. Whitehead was 
made Commandant at Luke Field, 
which has grown in one short year to 
become the Army’s largest single- 
engine advanced flying school. As big 
as it is, building at Luke has never 
stopped. Axis pooh-poohers would get 
an unpleasant jolt if they could see 
what goes on at Luke or the Army’s 
twin-motor school, Williams; or at 
Southwest Airways’ three fields: 
Thunderbird I and II and Falcon. 

For construction crews worked mir- 
acles to get the program started. One 
field was completed from run-way to 
hospital in less than 90 days. 

Much of the activity behind the 
cyclone fences at Luke comes under 
the head of a military secret. Opera- 
tion plans, the number of students in 
training, and the number of each 
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graduating class can not be revealed. 
It would give scant comfort to the 
enemy if the figures were published, 
but the Army guards its secrets well. 

Just how well, you can judge from 
this story told by General Whitehead. 
A detachment of colored soldiers was 
moved into Luke and assigned to guard 
duty. 

Returning to the Post late one night, 
General Whitehead approached a pro- 
hibited area. A colored sentry chal- 
lenged the general’s progress. 

“Halt. Who’s there?” 

General Whitehead stopped his car 
and replied, “The Commandant.” 

“‘Dismount an’ step in front of yo’ 
cah to be reckonized.” 

By this time, General Whitehead 
could make out the sentry’s bulk in 
the shadows. He was acutely aware of 
the rifle held cocked and ready. 

The general dismounted and 
stepped into the glare of his own 
headlights, confidently expecting to 
be recognized and passed. 

“Lay yo’ idenificashun on dagrownd 
an’ step back the-r-eee paces,” the 
determined sentry ordered. 

General Whitehead obeyed. 

The guard came out of the shadows, 
gripping his rifle firmly and with 
a ready and willing look on his 
dusky face. His eyes darted back and 
forth between the pass on the ground 
and his temporary prisoner. Presently 
he stepped back. 

**Yo’ may pick up yo’ idenificashun 
an’ proceed.” 

General Whitehead retrieved his 
own pass and drove on. 

Cadets who come to Luke for their 
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eight weeks’ advanced training have 
already had primary and basic in- 
struction. At Luke they fly North 
American AT-6-A trainers, two-place 
high performance airplanes. For the 
first time they taste the thrill of flying 
real horsepower. 

Their instructors, most of them 
young second lieutenants just out of 
Army Flying Schools, are each as- 
signed five students. They have a 
tough job ahead of them, for in basic 
and primary schools the student flyer 
learns to handle a plane as a vehicle 
for sky travel. At the advanced school 
it becomes a tactical weapon for of- 
fense or defense. The instructor is re- 
sponsible for this transition. Flying the 
plane is secondary to fighting the 
plane. 

Advanced training is calculated to 
encourage each individual pilot’s ini- 
tiative. The most significant sign in 
Operation Headquarters says: “The 
Lord gave you two ends. . . one to sit 
on and one to think with. Your degree 
of success depends upon which one 
you use most.” 


DesprrE the tremendous number of 
ships in the air, both day and night, 
the. hazards of cross-country flying 
and the dangers encountered in target 
practice on the gunnery range at Ajo, 
90 miles south of Luke, there have 
been comparatively few accidents. But 
every class produces one or two new 
members of the“Caterpillar Club” who 
were forced to parachute to safety. So 
far all the cadets have been found 
within 36 hours. Usually they rescue 
themselves, 
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Luke Field graduates one class every 
four weeks. On graduation days there 
are so many marriages the newspapers 
have been forced to reduce the size of 
type used to record vital statistics. 

Cadets at all the fields are forbidden 
to marry during their training period. 
The home-town girl comes to Phoenix 
just before graduation, and the new 
pilot-officers hesitate just long enough 
to pin their wings and bars in place 
before rushing off to the justice of the 
peace. 

Williams Field, 45 miles east and 
south of Phoenix, is the second school 
operated by the Army. The cadets 
who come to Williams for their ad- 
vanced training fly AT-9’s, big twin- 
engine trainers. Here potential bom- 
ber pilots gain the necessary experi- 
ence in multi-motored planes. 

Col. Bernard A. Bridgett, Com- 
mandant at Williams, was an enlisted 
man in the last war and has put in 
18 years as a pilot officer. Colonel 
Bridgett knows that crews on bomb- 
ing missions must function as a fight- 
ing unit. His boys at Williams are 
learning the value of teamwork. 

Thunderbird Field I, 12 miles 
northwest of Phoenix, is Hollywood’s 
conception of what an air school 
should be. Water-colorist Millard 
Sheets designed the field layout, build- 
ings, and color scheme. As part of an 
elaborate landscaping plan, 25 year 
old olive trees were transplanted and 
the bare earth sodded with Bermuda 
grass. The buildings are painted in 
gay and brilliant colors. The Thunder- 
bird, an Indian symbol of good omen, 
decorates hangars and equipment. 
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Thunderbird looks like a Hollywood 
movie set, but there’s nothing make- 
believe about the pilots who train 
there. The field’s civilian flight in- 
structors have the lowest percentage 
of eliminations of all cadet training 
schools in the country. 

At Thunderbird, pilots have been 
trained for the British Empire, Mex- 
ico, Brazil, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Haiti, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, and China. 


Traininc of Chinese cadets was the 
inspiration of Lt. Roy Holbrook, an 
American flyer with the Chinese army 
and friend of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The Chinese cadets who come to 
Thunderbird have already had 150 
hours in the air. They are hand-picked 
for initiative and ability. All of them 
can speak a little English, and instruc- 
tion is accomplished without the serv- 
ices of interpreters 

The Chinese are extremely polite; 
and their attitude is reflected by the 
instructors who work with them. One 
hard-bitten ferry pilot who stopped 
over at Thunderbird and listened for 
a full day to “‘please,”’ “thank you,” 
and “‘beg pardon,” described the place 
as a girls’ finishing school. But polite- 
ness and toughness can stand side by 
side, for when Chinese cadets are 
shooting on the skeet range and want 
a bird released, they don’t say “pull.” 
Instead, they growl “Jap” and blast 
away. 

The Chinese cadets move from 
Thunderbird to Luke or Williams for 
their advanced training. At Luke their 
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schooling is supervised by Christie 
Mathewson, Jr., son of the Giants’ 
great pitcher. Mathewson has flown 
in China. Now a captain in the Air 
Corps, he directs the training of his 
Chinese friends. 


At Fatcon Fre.p, named for Eng- 
land’s noble bird of prey, and located 
twenty miles northeast of Phoenix, the 
Southwest Airways people are turn- 
ing out British pilots for the RAF. 

Falcon is a lend-lease training 
school, financed by the United States. 
In twenty weeks the prospective pilots 
are pushed through primary, basic, 
and advanced training. Students who 
can’t keep up with the flying class are 
placed in some other branch of aerial 
training, as the need for skilled men is 
great and the pace is swift. 

The RAF students are mostly boys 
in their teens, one to five years young- 
er than U. S. student pilots. 

When the first British boys came 
over, the operator of the Post Canteen 
laid in a heavy stock of razors and 





Stephen Shadegg has 

been a jack around 

the writing trade for 

over 10 years now. 

Crime fiction is his 

favorite breadwinner; 

but radio shows and 

magazine articles 

have helped the process along. Shadegy is 
a worshipper of Arizona where he and his 
wife and small daughter live. Not even the 
glamor of Hollywood plus the oppor- 
tunities of “‘movie dough” which he 
sampled in 1940 could keep him away 
from his desert hideout near Phoenix. All 
he asks of the future is that he can keep up 
a record of selling 80 per cent of his 
literary output. 
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blades. The razors didn’t sell. The 
dismayed merchant learned that most 
of the cadets were too young to shave, 
and he was forced to dispose of his 
surplus stock. 

Chili con carne may be on the next 
list of lend-lease supplies for Britain, 
because the boys at Falcon have ac- 
quired a taste-for this fiery food of the 
southwest. Shortly after the first class 
arrived, the hospitable residents of 
Mesa, a booming agricultural com- 
munity near Falcon Field, invited the 
British visitors to a dinner party. 

The menu was typically Mexican: 
chili con carne, tamales, enchilladas, 
tacos, tortillas and tostadas. 

The boys from ‘Bristol, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Clyde and Sandhurst 
masked their bewilderment and cou- 
rageously dug in. There were a few 
who couldn’t take it, but the majority 
came back for seconds. British accents 
struggled with the unfamiliar Spanish 
names, and from that day on the 
boys in blue have flocked to restau- 
rants where Mexican food is served. 

At the risk of destroying their illu- 
sions, the British boys have been taken 
to rodeos and permitted to see the 
real wild west in action. Their con- 
ception of cowboys as reckless six-gun 
totin’? hombres has been corrected. 
Now they recognize the cattleman as 
a scientific, hard-working producer of 
beef—not so glamorous perhaps, but 
certainly more respected. 

Townspeople who have entertained 
British cadets find them grateful for 
this chance to see the States, eager to 
get home to join the battle, and hesi- 
tant to talk about themselves or Brit- 
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ain’s fight. They have no definite 
plans for the future. They realize the 
life span of an active fighter pilot is 
short, but they are not morbid about 
it. With luck they will come through. 
The more optimistic say they would 
like to come back sometime and really 
see this country—‘Sometime when 
there isn’t a war on, you know.” 

Thunderbird II, the third school 
operated by Southwest Airways, is 
located in Paradise Valley, 25 miles 
northeast of Phoenix. Completed in 
July, 1942, it will provide primary 
and basic instruction for both U. S. 
and foreign cadets. 

At Sky Harbor, Phoenix airport, 
the CAA conducts an enlarged pro- 
gram of civilian pilot training. 

With so many fields, each section of 
the sky above the valley must be re- 
stricted for the use of student pilots. 

Westward cross-country flights end 
at the Colorado River, since all of 
California is considered an active com- 
bat area. On eastward hops the cross- 
country students fly a three-legged 
course which takes them to El Paso, 
Texas, north into New Mexico, and 
back on the hypotenuse of a triangle. 

At primary schools, students spend 
most of their time learning to fly. The 
basic course, the second step in a 
pilot’s education, includes some night 
flying, formation flying, and instru- 
ment instruction. The basic training 
planes are heavier and have more 
horsepower than the light P.T. ships, 
and this intermediate step bridges the 
gap in the pilot’s progress to the heavy 
high-powered Army planes. 

However, the real credit for the 
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transformation from eager student to 
a grim capable military flyer properly 
belongs to the instructors. 

As each class is graduated, students 
are handed their next assignments. 
The old Army system of sending top 
students to pursuit and the rest of the 
class to bombardment and. observa- 
tion work has been abandoned. A 
newly commissioned second lieuten- 
ant’s assignment is no longer indica- 
tive of his ability as a pilot, with this 
exception: the cadets with brilliant 
records who are suited for teach- 
ing are held back as instructors—for 
the Army knows that the better the 
teacher, the better the student. 

The desert’s hot summers are a 
burden for boys from colder climates. 
The first RAF students arrived here in 
mid-summer, wearing heavy woolen 
underwear and woolen uniforms. Now 
they come in tropic clothes. Virtually 
all the buildings used by the students 
are air-cooled, and while the heat 
out-of-doors is tough on the ground 
crews, the pilots can always find nice 
weather at 5000 feet. 

Although war-time regulations bar 
visitors from the field, the circling, 
wheeling planes overhead cannot be 
ignored. The people in the valley 
know there’s a war on. They are 
proud of the planes and the boys who 
fly them. Proud of the Valley’s con- 
tribution to the nation’s flight-train- 
ing program. In the bark of the big 
radials and the twinkling clearance 
lights of night flying formations, they 
hear and see the angry voice of democ- 
racy asserting the rights of the little 
people on this earth. 
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“Never wait for the enemy to come to 
you. Go find him, rout him out, knock 
him down —and then kick his teeth in!’’ 


Kenney Can Dish It Out 


by Douctas J. INGELLS 


et in 1941 Lieutenant General 
Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the 
Army Air Forces, issued an urgent 
call for a number of night fighters— 
fast, twin-engined airplanes with long- 
range and plenty of sting in their 
guns. He didn’t know where to get 
them, but he knew the one man who 
did—his close friend and fellow offi- 
cer, Brigadier General George Church- 
ill Kenney, then Assistant Chief of the 
Materiel Division. It was Kenney’s 
job to see that our fighting pilots got 
the best equipment available when 
they needed it. 

When he received the long-distance 
call from his superior, Kenney had the 
information before him on his desk. 
For instance, his records showed that 
at the big Douglas plant in Santa 
Monica, California, was a batch of 
light bombers, high-altitude planes 
especially outfitted for new photo- 
graphic squadrons that were still in 
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the formation stage. These were the 
only planes immediately available in 
the quantities Arnold demanded. For 
two hours Kenney burned the wires 
telling Douglas engineers to tear out 
the turbo-superchargers which al- 
lowed the planes’ engines to breathe 
in the thin air, strip the ships of all 
photo installations and install a num- 
ber of high-caliber machine guns in 
the nose of each—more firepower 
than any U.S. fighting plane then 
had. 

A few days later General Arnold 
had his planes, which went overseas 
to the RAF to become new terror 
weapons in Europe’s skies. Someone 
else might have obtained those planes. 
No <-ne but Kenney would have 
equipped them with so many guns 
that when you fired en salvo youcreated 
more horsepower than any one of the 
ships’ engines. That was Kenney’s 
idea of smacking the enemy. The 
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trick—using bombers as night fight- 
ers—had never been tried before, but 
worked so effectively that many a 
Nazi plane was knocked from the 
sky before the Germans got wise to 
this new kind of flying Hell. 

Now the Japs wil] taste Kenney’s 
cleverness and fighting spirit, for to- 
day he is General Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s Air Commander in the South- 
west Pacific, the boss of all American 
air activities in Australia. He is the 
man who directs the day-by-day, hour- 
by-hour bombing raids on Jap bases, 
the soldier pilot who will direct the 
great Allied air offensive which some- 
day will be hurled from island to 
island until finally it strikes knife-like 
at the heart of Japan in Tokyo. 

Like MacArthur, he is a hard- 
boiled, hard-working fighting man 
with a fundamental strategic outlook 
as sound as Gibraltar: “Never wait 
for the enemy to come to you. Go 
find him, rout him out, knock him 
down and then kick his teeth in.” 

Daily his airmen are doing just 
that—how many cannot be told, but 
it is safe to say that at one time only 
tired, hardened, veterans from Java, 
Malaya, and Bataan made up his 
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flying personnel. Now new equipment 
from the States has arrived and with 
it have come young, scrappy, well- 
trained pilots, green at the game of 
war, but rarin’ to get into the thick 
of it. No longer is Australia a de- 
fensive stronghold, it is the spring- 
board for the big push and Kenney’s 
men will lead the way, blasting Nip- 
pon’s air power to pieces. 

Kenney, like his fighting pilots, is 
young—the youngest air commander 
to take charge in the Pacific theater. 
Born in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Aug- 
ust 6, 1889, he went to school in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, later at- 
tended the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and graduated with a 
degree of engineering which helped 
him get his first job with the Quebec 
and Saguenay Railway. Successively, 
he worked with three. big railroads, 
became president of the Beaver Con- 
struction Corporation, a newspaper- 
man, world traveler and finally en- 
listed in the Army when this country 
entered the war in 1917. He has been 
a soldier ever since. 

Kenney almost joined the cavalry, 
but decided mstead to ride the new 
winged horses which ate gasoline and 
enlisted in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps. After an hour and 20 
minutes of instruction he made his 
first solo, prompting his instructor 
to remark as he landed, “By God, 
there’s a flyer’s pilot.” Given his 
pilot’s certificate he was sent im- 
mediately to Issoudan, France, for 
advanced training, 

He craved action and got it. Once 
he was leading a formation of three 
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planes on a photographic mission 
when they were attacked by 18 Ger- 
man Fokkers, the most feared air- 
plane in the skies over the Western 
Front. Despite the odds, Kenney or- 
dered his formation to close up and 
fight its way back. They downed 
three of the German ships, and made 
their own lines safely with photo- 
graphs which enabled ground troops 
to score a victory in a major offensive. 
For his keen leadership and daunt- 
Icss courage on this occasion, Kenney 
received the Distinguished Service 
Medal, his most prized possession. 


WHEN HE returned to the States in 
April, 1919, after serving with the 
Army of Occupation, he joined up 
with the Border Air Patrol Service in 
Texas. For months he tangled with 
jewel smuggling pilots and their 
gangster friends, but tired of it and 
enrolled in the Air Service Engineer- 
ing School at McCook Field, the 
Army’s first aeronautical research cen- 
ter. Placed in charge of contracts 
for new Martin bombers, he turned 
test pilot and flight tested more than 
60 of these planes. His word was final 
on their acceptance, just as it was 
final 20 years later when he was made 
Assistant Chief of the Materiel Divi- 
sion after rapid promotions from ma- 
jor to full colonel and finally to major 
general. Here he signed every con- 
tract for every piece of equipment 
needed by our expanding Air Corps 
from the smallest bolt to the largest 
Flying Fortress. It was a job that re- 
quired an engineer, pilot and business- 
man, and Kenney was and is all three. 
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As head of Wright Field in 1941 he 
held one of the most responsible po- 
sitions in the Air Corps. Our prepar- 
edness in the air hung in the balance. 
Kenney was tired and overworked, 
but almost every morning he was at 
his desk in the big administration 
building long before the thousands 
of civilian employes and other offi- 
cers arrived. At night he seldom left 
until after dark and then he always 
took with him an armful of papers 
and books which he studied and 
worked over until the early morning 
hours. 

One evening we were alone at his 
home discussing the war. Maps were 
strewn all over the tables and floor, 
each one red-penciled by him. He 
followed every action, every detailed 
offensive or retreat by the British, 
Russians and Germans. Every day 
his secretary clipped war reports from 
the newspapers and these were part of 
his homework. From them and from 
confidential reports he received, he 
pieced together his own idea of what 
was happening. 

“I’m not so much afraid of what is 
happening in Russia,” he confided to 

















me that evening. ““What worries me 
is what may happen in the Far East. 
Our trouble will begin there. It may 
even be an attack by Japan on some 
of our islands.” 

This was long before Pearl Harbor. 

“We should get into it now,” he 
said in May, 1941, “this is just as 
much our fight as it is Britain’s and 
Russia’s. The reasons are obvious: 
If maniacs were killing honest citi- 
zens in Chicago the police force would 
go out and get them regardless of the 
risk or cost. Well, there are maniacs 
loose in our world today and for the 
same reason we must go out and get 
them, no matter what the risk or 
cost.” 

George Kenney stands about five 
feet six inches tall, and is built like 
Edward G. Robinson. He has keen 
grey eyes, is soft-spoken, talks fast, 
doesn’t mince his words and swears 
roundly when angry 

An ardent reader, he glances 
through almost all the importans, mag- 
azines and thoroughly reads tne tech- 
nical aviation papers. 

At home he takes it easy in an old 
grey turtle-neck sweater, which he 
has owned for years, a pair of grey 
slacks, and wooden-bottomed Indian 
shoes which he picked up in Mexico. 
Although he recognizes the need for 
formality in the Army, he hates full 
dress uniform and dons it only for 
somebody of great importance. 

**Makes me feel starched,” he com- 
plains. 

He has been married twice, first to 
Hazel D. Richardson in 1920, then 
to Alice Stewart Maxcy three years 
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later and has one son, William, and 
a daughter, Julia Churchill. His fam- 
ily, which is still in the States, is first 
in importance to him and he writes 
to them frequently. Sometimes a letter 
reaches them via Africa, South Amer- 
ica and Miami, having traveled near- 
ly around the world in the pocket of 
some pilot ferrying a bomber. 


Because he worked up the hard 
way—private to major general—he 
gets along exceedingly well with his 
fellow officers and enlisted men. It is 
not uncommon to see him talking 
with a private, eagerly listening to 


the enlisted man’s ideas. The orders . 


he gives are concise and clear. He 
isn’t too particular about how they 
are carried out so long as the job is 
done effectively. This, he believes, 
makes good soldiers out of just sol- 
diers and gives,them the initiative 
which Axis-drilled troops lack. 

His pilots are right at home with 
him and he makes them feel that 
way. Once a young second lieutenant 
on his first assignment came to the 
general’s home to meet him. He was 
very nervous and when his turn came 
to shake hands he said: “Glad to 
meet you Mister Kenney.” 

Kenney grinned. The other officers 
laughed. 

*‘Hell,”’ said the General, “that’s 
all right. It makes me feel human 
again. Call me George around here, 
son.” 

Since the World War, Kenney has 
kept close to all types of planes used 
by the Air Corps and has flown most 
of them himself. Even today at 53 
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he doesn’t hesitate to climb into the 
fastest pursuit or interceptor and whip 
it around the skies, although he ad- 
mits he couldn’t do it every day. 

His favorite plane is a Douglas 
B-23 bomber, which looks like a small 
version of the Flying Fortress with 
two engines instead of four. Kenney 
likes it because it handles “like a 
new automobile” and is neither too 
fast nor too slow. 

Because of his interest in modern 
fighting ships, he was selected early 
in 1940 to be one of a group of officers 
sent to Europe to observe the air- 
craft in us¢ there. For several months 
he served! as Assistant Attaché for 
Air with the American Embassy in 
Paris and left just shortly before the 
Nazi invasion of France’s capital city. 

What-he told General Arnold and 
others when he returned exploded a 
bombshell in their midst. It was evi- 
dent, he said, that our planes were 
inferior. They lacked firepower, ar- 
mor protection and flame-proof gaso- 
line tanks. 

That was in 1940 and that year 
Kenney made a tour of the various 
American aircraft manufacturing 
plants. He skeptically studied the new 
plane designs. Where once there was 
only one-half inch armor plating to 
protect the pilot, he ordered three- 
fourths inch plating substituted; on 
planes that had only four guns, he 
put six and eight; in place of .30 
caliber machine guns he put in .50 
caliber guns that fired new high- 
velocity armor-piercing shells. It was 
his say-so that gave our pilots the 
kind of planes that win wars. 
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“I know what the boys went through 
in the last war because I was one of 
them,” he says. “I know what hap- 
pened to France’s eagles and what 
could happen to our own because 
something wasn’t done about fire- 
power and protection in planes. These 
things are not going to happen here.” 

Tell him that our aircraft is in- 
ferior today and he will bark at you, 
“‘That’s the talk of people who don’t 
know what’s what. Our planes are 
not only as good, they are a damn 
sight better. Our planes fly higher, 
faster, carry more bombs, are bet- 
ter protected and have more fire- 
power than any planes in the world 
anywhere. 

“We are going to fight force with 
force, power with power, and we are 
creating air power to do the job,” 
he said before leaving for Australia. 
“I’m fully aware of the job ahead 
and there is only one inevitable out- 
come. We both know what that is.” 
For tha* job we taxpayers are paying 
him $8,UU0°a year plus half that 
amount for his extra flying pay. 


Kenney has a particular talent for 
getting along with the officers and 
men of foreign armies. A few months 
ago when Russian flyers came over 
here to learn to fly our new war- 
planes, it was George Kenney who 
welcomed them, wined and dined 
them, helped them get accustomed 
to things, and on one occasion got 
them out of a most difficult muddle. 

When the training began, the man 
in the control tower couldn’t under- 
stand Russian and the pilots didn’t 
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know English. How to give them di- 
rections over the radio was a serious 
problem. Kenney was asked for his 
advice. 

It was simple, the General outlined. 
Paint big white crosses on the wings of 
the Russian ships so that they could be 
easily recognized. Then whenever the 
control tower operator saw one of 
the planes coming in or taking off, he 


the hell out of the way, here come 
the Russians.” 

Kenney’s ideas about most things 
usually work out satisfactorily. For 
instance he believes: ““The war will 
end when our production at home 
gets to the point where every time 
our enemies knock one of our planes 
out of the sky we will be able to stick 
five back up there.” 


That day, he hopes, is not far 
distant. 


could go on the air and shout in his 
best yankee spiel: “Okay, Yanks, get 
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Quote-Unquote 


qOne summer evening when Thomas A. Edison returned home from 
work, his wife said, ‘‘You’ve worked long enough without a rest—it’s 
time you took a vacation.” 

‘But where will I go?” he asked. 

‘Decide where you would rather be, more than anywhere else on 
earth, and go there,” was the answer. 

“Very well,” promised Mr. Edison, ‘‘I will go tomorrow.” 

The next morning he returned to his laboratory. 

—FROM Encyclopedia of Creative Thought (Maxwell Droke) 


q@A breezy matron from Chicago was visiting among the First Families 
of Boston, and the Back Bay dowagers were proceeding to put the Middle- 
Westerner in her place. 
**Here in Boston, you know,” one of the good dames remarked at tea, 
“family is the thing that counts. We are interested only in breeding.” 
“Well,” commented the lady from Illinois, ‘“‘out in Chicago we think 
it is a lot of fun, too, but we manage to have some outside interests.” 


—FROM Just a Touch of Lavender (Maxwell Droke) 


q@‘‘My deceased uncle,” said Lincoln, ‘‘was the most polite gentleman 
in the world. He was making a trip on the Mississippi when the boat sank. 
He got his head above water just once, took off his hat, said: ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, will you please excuse me?’ and down he went.” 
—#FRoM Lincoln Talks (Viking Press) 
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(i Exxcurive Man 


Hrs. Bixby, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Kadam: 

3 have been shown tn the Files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant Ger 
eral of DHassachusetts that you are the mother 
of Five sons who have died gloriously on the 
Field of battle. J Feel how weak and fruitless 
niust be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile pou From the grief oF a 
loss 50 overwhelming. But J cannot refrain 
from tendering to you the consolation that 
Vours very 
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ye War may be found in the thanks of the Repub. 
nt-Ger lic they died to save. J pray that our heav- 
mother enly Sather may assuage the anguish of 
onthe your bereaventent and leave you only the 
uitless cherished memory of the loved and lost awd 
should — the solemm pride that nmust be yours to have 
FoFa laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
refrain Freedom. 

ot that 

rs very sincerely and respectfully, 
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Call it a rolling Sherlock Holmes—this 
mechanical unraveller of modern crime that 
experts prophesy will “break” any case 


Crime Busters on Wheels 


by SicmuND SAMETH 


— ONE morning Brooklynites 
on their way to work had a grue- 
some thrill. A pile of crates and boxes, 
smouldering in a vacant lot, tumbled 
aside to reveal a charred nude body, 
the victim of underworld vengeance. 

The excited discoverers of the crime 
flagged a cruising taxi whose driver in 
turn notified the police. Within 60 
seconds of the alarm, New York’s 
newly commissioned Mobile Crime 
Detection Unit was rolling toward the 
scene on its first case. 

A few hours later a crowd of chil- 
dren trampled over the site of the 
murder pyre, obliterating any clues 
which might have remained. But 
homicide squad detectives didn’t blink 
an eyelash. By that time the crime 
laboratory on wheels had completed 
its job of plaster-casting footprints 
and tire impressions, and collecting 
other traces. The body had been re- 
moved to the medical examiner’s of- 
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fice. Already the law’s long blue arm 
was closing in on the killers. 
Applying blitzkrieg tactics to crime 
busting is the innovation of gray 
haired, lean jawed Chief Inspector 
John J. O’Connell, master sleuth of 
New York’s Police department and 
Dean of the Police academy. An 
expert in dozens of technical fields 
he has learned that science is the 
law’s best fingerman when it comes 
to catching crooks. His 500-page 
handbook of investigation procedure, 
written in collaboration with Dr. 
Harry Soderman of the Stockholm 
Police Institute, is the detective’s 
Bible. All his life O’ Connell has hunt- 
ed criminals as a terrier hunts rats. 
As a result he knows the value of 
speed in detection. For even an ama- 
teur can tell you that the chances of 
breaking a case diminish rapidly once 
the case gets cold. Occasionally a 
wanted criminal turns up in the course 
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of routine police work, and some- 
times a special investigator can get 
his man months or years after a crime. 
But time is usually against the law, 
and precious minutes which police 
officers save can make all the differ- 
ence between an arrest and a getaway. 

By rushing tools of research to the 
scene of the crime, the Blitz Wagon 
immeasurably shortens investigation 
procedure. 

Except for its siren and the flashing 
red lights, New York’s 7,000 dollar 
crime laboratory looks like a medium 
sized moving van. But however un- 
glamorous its outside, the interior 
fittings are trim as a yacht’s galley. 

Up forward is a complete photo- 
graphic darkroom with splashproof 
tanks for solutions. Films may be de- 
veloped or x-ray casettes loaded while 
dodging through traffic or roaring 
down highways. Separate compart- 
ments store extra film and chemicals, 
water filters, viewing lamps, extension 
cables. There is a compact heating 
and ventilating system. 

To the rear of the darkroom, the 
truck body is lined with illuminated 
cabinets, bins and working surfaces. 
Every unit which is necessary for on- 
the-spot criminal investigation is in- 
cluded—from tiny wafers for lifting 
fingerprints to a giant radiographic 
apparatus which can peer through 
inches of solid objects. An independent 
electric generator, housed in a recess 
near the center of the lab, is especially 
valuable under wartime conditions 
when normal power sources may 
suffer interruption. 

The audio time-bomb detector is 
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mounted ready for instant service. 
Had it been in use when bombs blasted 
the New York World’s Fair, the lives 
of two detectives might have been 
saved. For its amplifying system is 
sensitive enough to pick up the ticking 
of a wrist watch swathed in a bale of 
cotton. A suspected bomb is immersed 
in a drum of oil which inactivates its 
clockwork by gumming the balance 
wheel. It may then be dissected with 
relative impunity—providing you’re 
an expert. 


DerEcTIVvEs assigned to the Research 
Laboratory at New York Police head- 
quarters take turns riding the truck in 
pairs. Most of them are college gradu- 
ates and several hold advanced de- 
grees. One, for instance, is completing 
a Ph.D. thesis in the field of spec- 
tography. 

Typical of these streamlined police- 
men is good looking Bob Martin who 
served two years as a uniformed pa- 
trolman before he qualified for his 
detective post. Graduate training in 
the physical sciences at New York 
University plus intensive work in the 
police academy fitted him for his role 
as a criminal investigator. Now any- 
thing is up his alley—from the delicate 
leuco malachite test to a moulage casting 
of a burglar’s jimmy marks on a door 
frame. If it becomes necessary to re- 
move a window for transportation to 
a courtroom as evidence, he’s handy 
enough with tools to do this job, too. 
These men who’ve shot and been shot 
at are no armchair sleuths. 

Traces which a criminal leaves with 
tools may be as incriminating as 
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fingerprints, for even when brand new, 
no two tools are identical. Tiny grind- 
ing marks, burrs and nicks leave their 
fingerprints when ever the tool is ap- 
plied to any material softer than itself. 
For example, the clipped end of a 
copper telephone cord enlarged to 
logsize proportions will bear the char- 
acteristic ridgemarkings of the tool 
which did the cutting. Even a hatchet 
with its accidental markings of wear 
will leave a negative imprint on the 
skull of a murdered person. 

In connection with arson cases and 
faked burglaries it is important to 
know whether a bullet or other missile 
crashed through a windowpane or 
store-front from the inside or outside. 
That’s why the green baize table in 
the rolling crime laboratory is often 
the background for a jigsaw puzzle in 
glass. For by studying the shatter pat- 
tern it is not only possible to tell 
whether a bullet was fired into or out 
of the room but also the angle at 
which it was fired and the approxi- 
mate velocity upon impact may also 
be calculated. This last factor is re- 
lated to well known ballistics data and 
can be used in forming estimates of the 
distance a shot must have travelled. 

If you were looking for bloodstains 
at the scene of a crime, you would 
probably ignore small greenish spots 
on buff wallpaper. But the trained 
investigators who ride the crime Blitz 
Wagon know better. Experience has 
taught them that bloodstains on buff 
wallpaper often turn green because a 
copper salt is formed from the dye. 

Not only can these men tell human 
from animal blood; but grouping tests 
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can be used to demonstrate that blood 
does not come from a certain individual. 
Negative evidence of this sort has 
saved more than one innocent suspect 
from days of torment. 

The size of a spattering tells the 
distance which a drop of blood has 
fallen. Its outline on a flat surface 
indicates the direction in which it has 
been spattered. Indeed some of the 
chemical tests for the determination 
of blood are so sensitive that the ex- 
tremely diluted and rediluted blood 
left in a sink trap after a murderer 
rinses his hands may be enough weeks 
later to be sure that he gets what 
gangdom wryly calls a “permanent.” 

Usually chemical reagents carried 
ready-mixed in glass stoppered bottles 
test bloodstains; but other and speedier 
methods supplement them. “Black 
Light” is one of these miracle tools, 
and its unseen rays from a powerful 
ultra-violet Jantern cause stains as- 
sociated with rape to glow brilliantly 
in a darkened room. In a similar 
manner infra-red rays from another 
lamp may be used to illuminate a 
document charred to cinders which 
may then be photographed clearly. 

But this is only a bare indication of 
the range of apparatus which outfits 
the rolling crime laboratory. Spaced 
around its walls, nesting in padded 
compartments are microscopes, view 
cameras—even a vacuum cleaner. 
The vacuum cleaner powered by a 
heavy duty motor is designed to col- 
lect the finest particles of dust. Special 
tapering nozzles remove dust from a 
suspect’s hatband and pants cuff and 
deposit it in a filter chamber. And this 
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dust tells its tales—as in the case of a 
safebreaker, for instance, whose coat 
creases carried dust containing the 
same chemical elements as the cement 
lined safe door which he had blasted. 


WHEN THE detective Blitz Wagon 
was commissioned in New York last 
June, members of the Association of 
American Police Chiefs viewed it with 
a skeptical eye. The two ton nemesis 
of the yegg, the murderer, the rapist 
reposed unsung in a departmental 
garage. But since then O’Connell’s 
brainchild has emerged with flying 
colors. And other police departments 
are not far behind. 

From Illinois, for instance, comes 
word of a 16-ton monster, as large as 
a freight car, armored like a battle- 
ship, and almost as speedy as a road- 
ster. It can travel hundreds of miles 
to cope with sabotage or civil dis- 
turbances, even taking part in pitched 


battles. For its equipment includes 
machine guns and tear gas projectors 
mounted in portholes, and a power 
turret. The gadgets and dials inside 
resemble the control panel of a bomb- 
er. And there are extension legs at 
either end of the unit so that a level 
position for the proper functioning of 
equipment may be maintained at 
any incline of the road. 

Los Angeles . . . Cincinnati... 
Dallas ... Atlanta... They’re all 
making plans for crime busting on 
wheels. The Blitzkrieg detective has 
come into his own. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


HOW CRIMINALS ARE CAUGHT 
by Arnold Miles $ 75 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


MEET THE MURDERER! 
by Lewis E. Lawes $3.00 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


CAMERA TAKE THE STAND! 
by Asa Shaffer Herzog $3.90 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 


An Ozark: Surprise 


FAVORITE Ozark story con- 
A cerns the farmer who final- 
ly yielded to his wife’s insistence 
and invested in an outfit of “‘store- 
boughten”’ clothes, complete from 
high-top button shoes to hard- 
top hat. Jogging along home in 
his wagon, he decided to shock 
his wife by turning up dressed 
in the new regalia. 
Accordingly, he pulled his 
horses up beside a creek bank 
and stripped off his old clothes. 
He pitched them into the creek, 
and then dove in for a bath. 
But when he returned to dress 


and reached for the first of the 
“‘splendiferous” packages, he 
discovered that they were gone! 

Despair gripped the farmer’s 
heart. He hadn’t cared so much 
about the new clothes, but he did 
wish to surprise his wife! 

Then slowly a grin spread over 
his face. He jumped naked onto 
the high wagon seat and shook 
the reins at his horses, ‘‘fitten fer 
to bust”? with laughter. 

“Git up, Bess! Git up, Maud!” 
he shouted to the team. ‘We'll 
sure as hell surprise Ma anyway!” 

—CAROLINE CLARK 
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Coronets: 

« e e To Carl Sandburg’s too in- 
frequent appearances on the air. His 
speech is as musical as his prose... 
To Clifton Fadiman, the most expert 
expert on Information Please, the most 
fluent and the most deft . .. To former 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew’s speech 
on the Japanese fighting spirit, tough, 
terrifying words which point out that 
the little yellow men are not so little 
and not so yellow . . . To the line in 
the Bombardier’s song: ““There’s such 
good visibility, you can see Victory 
ahead” . . . To Admiral Hart’s reply 
To the charge that aircraft carriers 
are obsolete: “If it takes obsolete 
weapons to win wars, then I say for 
God’s sake give us more of them”... 
To Lettre Aux Anglais by Georges Ber- 
nanos, the most fiery, furious elo- 
quence to emerge from the war in 
book form... To Harold R. Foster's 
Prince Valiant, a comic strip. 
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A report from a strictly neutral 
observer on who is doing what in 
the realm of the very lively arts 


Thorns: 
ToGene Tunney, whothinks 


calisthenics is a cure-all and wants 
our fighting forces to be non-smoking, 


non-drinking celibate supermen. Isn’t 
this a notion of the author of Mein 
Kampf? . . . To Boake Carter, apogee 
of arrogance. The facts in the case 
are always a little worse for wear and 
tear after Boake has spoke his hoke.. . 
To the cryers of havoc who wail that 
America’s fighting planes are not up 
to foreign brands, a species of im- 
propaganda disproved every day in 
the news from fighting fronts... To 9 
out of 10 Hollywood war movies, in 
which the invariable formula is: One 
Yank can lick 10 Nazis, 20 Japs. 


Quote-Unquote: 

GCaptain Martin Teem, to American 
soldiers landing in the Solomons: 
“Don’t worry about the natives. They 
only eat each other.” 
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gAn American pilot, returning from 
an air-raid on Raboul: “‘The ack-ack 
was accurate but we made rubble 
out of Raboul.”’ 


Time Marches On: 
@From a radio joke, heard at least 
3532 times over national networks 
during the fiscal year 1941: 

Barber: “How would you like to 
have your hair cut sir?” 

Customer: “In _ silence.” 
@From Will Durant’s Life of Greece: 
When a barber asked King Archelus 
of Macedonia (413-399 B.C.) how he 
preferred to have his hair cut, the 
King answered, ‘“‘In silence.” 


Tip from Molotov: 
When Russian Foreign Min- 


ister Molotov last visited the United 
States, he arrived ahead of schedule, 


was not met at the airport. 

Finding no welcoming committee, 
he and his party walked into the air- 
port lunchroom, sat at the counter, 
and stoked themselves with American 
hot cakes and coffee. 

Only at the end of the meal did the 
lunchroom proprietor recognize him. 
The meal was on the house, insisted 
the proprietor. Molotov protested. 
The proprietor was firm. 

So Molotov left a tip for the Negro 
dishwasher—a crisp, new 10 dollar 
bill. 


File and Forget: 

e e e The Japanese Navy was 
built by an Englishman named Wil- 
liam Adams... In Britain, 7 out of 8 
able-bodied men are either in the 
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army or have war jobs... The most 
popular band in Russia is Leonid 
Utesov and his Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republics Jazz Orchestra. 
Should Utesov visit the United States, 
he will undoubtedly be billed as Len- 
nie Ute and his Collectivized Cats... 
Robbery is punishable by death in 
Alabama and Virginia. 


Hollywood in a Hurry: 

e e e Of 10 major motion picture 
studios, only four are actually in 
Hollywood. The others are located 
in Culver City, Burbank, North Hol- 
lywood, West Los Angeles, and Uni- 
versal City ... A complete musical 
score was composed by the music 
department of Universal Studios for 
Deanna Durbin’s wedding. It was 
played during the ceremony like the 
musical accompaniment to one of her 


films. 


English as She Is Spoke: 


e e e The war has turned the 
English language into a linguistic 
goulash. Your everyday vocabulary, 
be you aware of it or no, has become 
a hash of heterogeneous words, names, 
numbers, symbols, signs. Here are 
some outstanding samples... “‘wehr- 
macht, panzer, luftwaffe, P-38, quis- 
ling, gissimo, Messerschmidt, ack-ack; 
banzai.” 


Life Begins: 

QLincoitn Srerrans: “Early in the 
morning of April 6, 1866, in a small 
house ‘over in the Mission’ of San 
Francisco, California, I was born— 
a remarkable child.” 
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Meet the Americas’ Banana King whose 
fabulous empire was founded by a revolution 
and is now a bastion against the Azis 
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Colossus of the Caribbean 


by Murray TEIGH BLoom 


AN’ THE MELLOW AGE of 65, Samuel 
Zemurray (pronounced Ze-mur- 
ray) is one of America’s least known 
men of great wealth—the undisputed 
master of 3 million Central American 
acres and probably the most powerful 
single voice in the Banana Republics. 

For Zemurray is president and 
guiding genius of the United Fruit 
Company, a far flung corporation 
which can only be compared to those 
other fabulous companies of history: 
the British East India Company, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Dutch East India Company. 

The year 1942, however, brought 
one important change in the career of 
Sam Zemurray. Today he is on the 
side of the angels and, better yet, the 
American State Department. This 
conversion is the more startling when 
you remember that Zemurray once 
made a monkey of our State Depart- 
ment by financing a revolution in 
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Honduras at just the right moment. 
More of this later. 

For decades United Fruit meant 
only one thing on this continent or in 
Europe: bananas. Bananas, billions of 
them, were sufficient to build up a 
260 million dollar business, begun to- 
wards the close of the last century 
when a wily Jamaican planter per- 
suaded a New England skipper to load 
up with a great many bunches of the 
fruit instead of the far more practical 
bamboo. Eleven days later the 25 
cents-a-bunch bananas were sold 
without any trouble in New York for 
three dollars a bunch. He went back 
for more, and a handful of great New 
England fortunes were already in the 
making. 

Today most of United Fruit’s Great 
White Fleet of 100-odd ships has 
been chartered for the duration to the 
U. S. and Great Britain. In fact for 
some time now Sam Zemurray and 
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his key men have been thinking hard 
of items much more important than 
bananas in total war. They are think- 
ing in terms of rubber, manila hemp, 
quinine, palm oil, teakwood, rotenone 
and other vital products high up on 
our shortage list since the Japanese 
annexed Malaya, the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies. 

A few years back United began en- 
couraging the growth of these prod- 
ucts by the small, independent planters 
it deals with in Central America— 
only United prefers to call it Middle 
America. It wasn’t that they loved 
rubber and quinine more; rather they 
had come to dislike the inescapable 
drawbacks of banana growing. Banana 
production costs per acre have just 
about doubled in the past 20 years, 
but bananas are selling for about half 
of what they sold for in 1920. Worse 
still, a new and malignant plant dis- 
ease — sigatoka — recently began at- 
tacking. Central American banana 
leaves. Fierce tropical storms and 
floods take a regular annual toll. 


Wuat particularly galled United 
Fruit’s planning department when 
they looked around for the agricul- 
tural replacements was that many of 
the great natural resources of Central 
America had been lifted bodily from 
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the Hemisphere, established in the 
Far East and then sold back to North 
and South America at monopoly 
prices. A spokesman for the company 
commented bitterly: 


Rubber trees, quinine trees, cacao 
or chocolate trees and many other 
great tropical crops are native to 
Middle America. Yet the United 
States, as principal consumer of these 
products, has been buying them by the 
billions of dollars’ worth, not from 
Middle America or South America, 
but from remote and alien corners of 
creation which tolerate standards of 
life and wage scales which no Amer- 
ican nation can endure. 


He followed this bit of hemispheric 
isolationism up with these very valid 
and important reminders: shipping 
distances from U. S. ports to Central 
America are one-fourth to one-tenth 
of the distances to the Pacific tropics. 
In transport value, one ship on a 
Central American run can do from 
four to twenty times as much pro- 
ductive work as it can do in the Far 
East service, and these nearby ship- 
ping lanes can be protected with less 
naval tonnage than any other com- 
parable shipping routes in the world. 
Further, Central America is part of 
the North American mainland so that 
trains and trucks can be used for 
transportation, too. 
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But even more important is this 
thought for tomorrow: the chances 
are a million to one that the Japs, 
when they are finally driven out of 
their strongholds in Malaya, the 
Netherlands Indies, the Philippines 
and Burma, will first destroy millions 
of captured acres of rubber, fibre, 
cinchona (quinine), oil palms and 
other strategic crops. At best, then, it 
would require many years to bring 
them back into production—even if 
Europe manages to maintain any sort 
of hold on the Asiatic tropics when the 
war is won. 


THESE ARE but a few of the con- 
siderations that have led United Fruit 
to diversify the crops under its exten- 
sive control in Central America. 

By July, 1943, our Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine will be getting manila 
hemp rope made from abaca plants 
grown on 20 thousand acres of United 
Fruit land in Panama and Costa Rica. 
Fortunately good seed was available 
from one of United’s many experi- 
mental plantations. At least another 
100 thousand acres are necessary to 
supply America’s need of hemp rope. 

In Honduras, United Fruit recently 
launched its first experimental rubber 
plantation of 1,000 acres, planting 
seed and nursery stock that will yield 
1,200 to 1,900 pounds of crude rubber 
per acre. Far Eastern seedlings only 
had an annual yield of 300 pounds per 
acre. What encourages United to con- 
tinue its work with rubber in spite of 
huge artificial rubber production now 
under way in this country is the fact 
that climate and soil in Central 
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America are the best in the world for 
rubber growth; also, Hevea rubber is 
a crop particularly suited to banana 
lands as a result of the slightly acid 
soils caused by banana cultivation. 
Other war crops with which United 
Fruit’s staff is working include: 
Tung oil—urgently needed for man- 
ufacture of war materials and quick- 
drying paints and varnishes. We used 
to import 45 thousand tons of tung oil 
annually from the Far East. 
Teakwood—there is an acute short- 
age of this tropical timber used for 
ship building. In Honduras, United 
has developed a huge seed bed of teak 
and they are making experimental 
plantings as rapidly as planting ma- 
terial becomes available. 
Rotenone—an exceptional insecti- 
cide material which is poisonous to 
insects and other cold-blooded crea- 
tures but non-poisonous to human 
beings and livestock. We need about 
6 million pounds a year, with the 
Army alone requiring 600 thousand 
pounds for delousing purposes. With 
the help of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Tropical Experiment 
Station in Puerto Rico, United Fruit 
has been developing derris, a root 
crop and the best source of rotenone. 
Essential Oils—under this general 
heading comes the odoriferous but all 
too necessary citronella. Also lemon 
grass oil and vetivera, which is the 
base of many perfumes. These, too, 
were formerly imported almost en- 
tirely from the Dutch East Indies. 
And there are many others, par- 
ticularly cinchona bark, and other 
important sources of drugs for which 
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we once had to send our cargo vessels 
thousands of miles across the Pacific. 

In order to help the thousands of 
independent planters with whom it 
deals in Central America understand 
the intricacies of these new crops, 
United Fruit recently set aside a half 
million dollars for the construction 
and maintenance of a central agricul- 
tural school in Middle America. 
Liberal scholarships will be offered 
bright young students of agriculture 
from all of the tropical republics. 

This scheduled general upheaval in 
the agronomy of Central America has 
the approval of leading Administra- 
tion officials in Washington. They 
look upon this long overdue diversi- 
fication as a means of increasing pur- 
chasing power in the republics. And 
more purchasing power in Central 
America naturally means a much 
better market for U. S. exports in the 
post-war world. Best of all, none of 
these new tropical crops conflict much 
with American grown products. 


AND BEHIND this historic undertak- 
ing is the hand of Samuel Zemurray. 

Evidence of increased production 
of artificial substitutes for many of the 
products United Fruit is planting in 
Central America doesn’t faze Zemur- 
ray. He still likes to think that the soil 
is the best bet for an uncertain to- 
morrow. He rumples his iron grey 
hair, waves his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles over his head—and tells why he 
and his company gamble on the soil: 

“Remember land is what counts. 
Everything comes from and goes back 
to the soil. Always I look at the land.” 
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In Mexico, in Honduras, in Pan- 
ama, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Jamaica or Colombia the old 
timers of the banana wars would 
probably laugh like hell if you told 
them that Sam Zemurray’s only exer- 
cise today consists of mild calisthenics. 
Why, it was only yesterday, most of 
them will tell you, that six foot two 
Sam could lick or out-curse — in 
Spanish, Russian or English—any one 
of his tens of thousands of employes 
among whom were and still are some 
very tough babies indeed. In those 
little republics Sam Zemurray at 65 is 
a legend. 

The legend first came from Bessa- 
rabia, then part of Russia. He landed 
in New York at the age of 11, knocked 
around at odd jobs and finally moved 
south to New Orleans when he got a 
job as a dock walloper. But he had 
more than just muscles and by the 
time he was 21 he had a contract with 
the then insignificant United Fruit 
Company to sell bananas which pre- 
maturely ripened en route. He loaded 
them onto a freight car, had it hitched 
to a slow moving freight train and 
peddled the fruit at every local village 
and town where the train stopped. 

He began to send agents with the 
stuff throughout the South and even 
through parts of the Middle West. 
Then, with some additional financing 
from his father-in-law, he formed the 
Cuyamel Fruit Company in 1910. 
They had a battered banana steamer 
and were buying from independent 
planters in Honduras. But Sam 
Zemurray was looking ahead. He 
wanted to build railroads, buy lands 
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and raise his own fruit in Central 
America. But in Washington some 
New York financiers were brewing a 
treaty that could have blasted Zemur- 
ray’s ambitions to Tegucigalpa and 
back. 

Late in 1910 the U. S. Secretary of 
State, Philander C. Knox, was ne- 
gotiating a treaty with Nicaragua by 
which the New York bankers would 
promise to finance that impoverished 
country—with the debt to be repaid 
out of customs duties. And one of the 
important duties to be imposed would 
be on railroad equipment. 

Another gentleman, besides Zemur- 
ray, who had no intention of letting 
the treaty go through, was General 
Manuel Bonilla, ex-president of Hon- 
duras. The General didn’t like bankers 
and besides he felt it was time he was 
president again. The General hunted 
up Lee Christmas, that incredible 
American soldier of fortune whom 
Richard Harding Davis immortalized 
as Captain Macklin. Christmas got 
the men, a large case of rifles, lots of 
ammunition and a single machine 
gun. Sam Zemurray furnished the 
General with a loan of a few thousand 
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dollars and his fast yacht. (Revolu- 
tions came pretty cheap those days.) 
The yacht beat it out of New 
Orleans and finally outdistanced a 
U. S. gunboat that had been tailing 
it. The Honduran capital gave up 
without a struggle to the returning 
President and of course the obnoxious 
treaty was never signed. Naturally 
Bonilla was very grateful to Mr. 
Zemurray, and his gratitude took the 
practical shape of many great land 
concessions and assurances that Ze- 
murray could bring in all the railroad 
equipment he wanted to—duty free. 
The Secretary of State was mad as 
all get out. But those New York 
bankers, being intelligent and prac- 
tical businessmen, simply marked 
Sam Zemurray down as a dangerous 
man to have as an opponent. 
Meanwhile Zemurray’s little fruit 
company was growing. Railroads were 
being built, lands were cleared, hos- 
pitals set up and more and more ships 
purchased. United Fruit, the kingpin 
of the banana world, began to sit up 
and take notice. When Cuyamel and 
United Fruit stock were both selling 
at 124 one day in 1929 the lords of 
United Fruit decided it was time to 
liquidate the opposition. In a remote 
inn in England a United man caught 
up with Zemurray and after a few ales 
the deal was closed. The gentleman 
from New Orleans got about 20 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of United Fruit 
stock. He already had a small fortune 
of about 12 million dollars. At 53 he 
was ready to retire to his vast estate. 
Then there was that terrible day in 
October, 1929. By June, 1932, United 
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Fruit stock was selling at the all time 
low of 1014. Zemurray’s stock was 
now worth a paltry 2 million and 
he was hopping mad. From powerful 
friends in New York he was able to 
get proxies on other outstanding 
batches of United Fruit stock—enough 
to give him a clear voting majority. 
With these he strode into a board of 
directors’ meeting in July, 1933. 

The solid, austere New England 
brahmins who sat around the long 
oval table paled as Sam Zemurray 
flung a handful of stock certificates 
and proxies on the table. 

*You’ve been mucking up this 
business long enough,” he said. “I’m 
going to straighten it out.” 

There was nothing else to do but let 
Zemurray take over and let the 
straightening out process get under 
way. Loans were cut down and prop- 
erties revalued. In a few weeks the 


stock began to rise. So good a job did 
Zemurray do that in 1938 he became 
president of United Fruit. 

His regime has seen the building of 
a vast tropical empire. Besides its 
ships the Company also runs news- 
papers, hotels, the longest chain of 
corporate hospitals in the American 
tropics and hundreds of elementary 
schools for the children of its em- 
ployes. It owns 1,500 miles of rail- 
roads, innumerable general stores and 
many power plants... plus an interest 
in the Honduran Government whose 
budget it helps to balance. 

Today Sam Zemurray and the 
Company hope to supply us with 
dozens of vital agricultural commodi- 
ties from the one-time Banana Re- 
publics. It’s a revolutionary program; 
but hardly the kind that Lee Christ- 
mas, that professional revolutionist, 
would have understood. 


Warmer than You Think 


According to popular conception, Alaska is one huge iceberg. 
But as a matter of fact, Steward, Alaska, has reported a tempera- 
ture of 110 degrees in the sun—and even that was not a record- 
breaker. Summer temperature in Alaska ranges from 55 to 85 de- 
grees, warmer than many parts of New England and lower Canada. 


Snowfall in Montreal or Leningrad—thousands of miles to the 
south—is four times heavier than that of the Canadian Arctic or 
the northern coast of Alaska. Chicago, too, has a greater snowfall 
than Alaska. 


Some scientists say that Alaska is getting hotter all the time, 
and that one of these days, palm trees, figs and mushrooms will be 
growing there as they probably did some hundred million years 
ago. Alaska’s cold weather, they explain, is caused by an immense 
dust cloud, riding high in the heavens, which catches and stops 
some of the sun’s heat rays. That dust cloud is now beginning to 
break up, but it may be another million years before any tropical 
change is evidenced. —Simpson M. RITTER 
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The battle of the sexes is being waged 
on many fronts, a few of which are 
included in this male vs. female quiz 


Hurrah for the Difference! 


N A DAY when there was such a 

thing as free speech in France, some 
of it was being expended in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on the issue of female 
suffrage. “‘After all, gentlemen,” one 
stodgy member pointed out, “why 
should women be placed on the same 
basis as men? One must recognize 
that there is a certain difference—” 
At which point an enthusiastic col- 
league jumped to his feet and cried, 
“Hurrah for the difference!” 

In the first batch of 10 questions 
you are asked to tell whether the 
animals named are of the male or 
female persuasion. Instructions for an- 
swering the other questions will be 
given as you go along. Count two 
points for each correct answer. Any- 
thing over 70 is a fair score; 80 or over 
is good, and 90 or over is excellent. 
Answers will be found on page 158. 
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1. Drake 

2. Bullock 

3. Heifer 

4. Drone 

5. Peahen 

6. Hart 

7. Doe 

8. Steer 

9. Gander 

0. Vixen 
Designate whether the next ten items are 
articles of men’s or women’s apparel: 
11. Camisole 

12. Cutaway 

13. Peignoir 

14. Jabot 

15. Homburg 
16. Cloche 

17. Four-in-hand 
18. Blucher 

19. Guimpe 

20. Boa 
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Following are the names of twenty col- 
leges and universities; specify for each 
whether it is a men’s, women’s, or Co- 
educational institution: 

21. Swarthmore College 

22. Barnard College 

23. Rollins College 

24. Colorado School of Mines 

25. Colgate University 

26. Tuskegee Institute 

27. Mount Holyoke College 

28. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

29. Brown University 

30. Washington and Lee University 

31. Stanford University 

32. Goucher College 

33. Williams College 

34. Drake University 


35. University of Notre Dame 
36. Mills College 
37. Duke University 
38. Dartmouth College 
39. Northwestern University 
40. Fordham University 
Specify whether the following ten organ- 
izations are for men only, women only, or 
admit both sexes to membership: 
41. B.P.O.E. 
42. W.C.T.U. 
43. Junior League 
44. Les Amis d’Escoffier 
45. S.P.C.A. 
46. ILL.G.W.U. 
47. Union League 
48. Phi Beta Kappa 
49. Epworth League 
50. Bar Association 


Bullet From The Sun 


—— BULLET that ever struck 
this earth crashed down from 
the sun about 400 centuries ago. 
Larger than our national capitol, 
it hit in what is now northern 
Arizona with such pressure that 
it doubtless killed every living 
thing within 100 miles. 

The circular hole it made, 
though partly filled now, is still 
600 feet deep and a mile across. 
An estimated 500 billion tons of 
earth and rock was displaced. 
Molten when it hit, the meteo- 
rite splattered countless droplets 
which weigh one ounce to one 
ton. From them we know that 


the bullet is 90 per cent iron, 19 
per cent nickel and platinum. 
To get at the main bulk of this 
valuable metal, men spent for- 
tunes sinking shafts, then drilling 
holes straight down the bottom 
of the crater. They found noth- 
ing. Finally one engineer acci- 
dentally shot a rifle into soft 
mud. The bullet formed a per- 
fect meteor crater in miniature, 
and traveled not straight at the 
earth but at an angle. Forthwith 
a new hole was sunk under the 
huge crater’s south rim. There 
was the meteorite. New plans 
are being studied now for mining. 
—ORrEN ARNOLD 
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This is the famous Berry School—where the bedridden 
learn to walk and the crippled are taught to throw 
away their crutches. A story of incredible heroism 


Take Up Thy Bed and Walk? 


by LAWTON WRIGHT 


uNDREDS of “‘hopeless” cripples 
have walked out of a California 
school for paralytics in recent years. 
Many more have driven their own 
cars home, and some have remained 
as instructors, teaching other paralyt- 
ics that the way to walk—is to walk. 
These rehabilitated paralytics have 
conquered, more or less sweepingly, 
the three major types of paralysis 
which blight at least 300,000 lives in 
America today. They were victims of 
poliomyelitis (Infantile); spastics 
(those who from birth lack control of 
their lower limbs and may also be 
unable to use their arms or to develop 
speech); or people with broken backs. 
They came to the school on stretchers, 
in wheelchairs or laboriously on their 
crutches. And yet with rare exceptions 
they regained or improved their pow- 
ers of locomotion. 
There was no magic about it, nor 
was it an easy conquest. These cripples 
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have only learned to make the most 
of every muscle left to them, or to 
substitute auxikary muscles for those 
which had been lost beyond recall. 
They have their own efforts to thank 
for their freedom, plus two genera- 
tions of Milton Berrys—who showed 
them what to do. 

“We concentrate on the practical 
things,” says Milton Berry, Jr., pres- 
ent head of the unique school which 
his father founded. “After all, many 
a normal person today does litile 
more than walk perhaps 200 feet to 
his car, get into and out of it, drive 
it and negotiate stairs and deep arm- 
chairs. When a paralytic learns to do 
these things with moderate facility, he 
is practically independent—and he is 
happy.” 

The Milton Berry School is one of 
those unorthodox, almost fabulous 
California institutions which ordi- 
narily are discounted as quackish with- 
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out a glance at the record. A true 
school and not a hospital, it has been 
teaching paralytics to walk for 43 
years—each with his own best gait 
according to the powers that are 
within him. 

Itclaims nothing more than a knowl- 
edge of the detailed mechanics of lo- 
comotion, muscular action, neuro- 
muscular control, brace design and 
the technique of crutches and canes. 
It has never been investigated by the 
American Medical Association; it does 
not trespass into medicine, and doc- 
tors and the children of doctors have 
learned to walk by its unrecognized 
courses of training. Lacking a scien- 
tific verdict upon this training, it 
seems fair to rely upon 11 miles of 
before-and-after motion picture film, 
and upon the record of case histories: 

Roberta Braly, secretary to the 
president of a teachers’ college, broke 
her back in an automobile accident. 
For four years she lay paralyzed from 
the waist down. After a year of Berry 
training she went back to her old 
job and bought an automobile, which 
she drives. She can walk now on two 
canes, but still sticks to crutches for 
the sake of speed. 

Bill Alexander, high school athlete 
and class president, collapsed on 
the campus with polio. For two 
years he understood that he would 
never walk again without two crutches 
and full length braces. Today he 
walks with one cane, drives his car, 
and is one of Milton Berry’s in- 
structors. 

Alfred Evans, a spastic, spent 13 
bedridden years in various institu- 
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tions, “trying to learn the wrong 
things.” After seven years with the 
Berrys, he shaves, dresses himself and 
walks half a mile every day to his 
work as editor of the school magazine. 
He does everything an editor and a 
gentleman must do, and puts out a 
good sheet. Alfred still twitches, wears 
braces and has trouble with his speech 
—but when he gets the word out, it’s 
the right word, and he’s improving in 
all departments. 


ExacTLy HOw the enlivening im- 
pulse is driven through disused nerves 
to withering muscles is something the 
Berry School can’t explain, nor can 
the graduate paralytics themselves. It 
is one of the mysteries of life. Adults 
do it by repeated efforts with iron 
concentration and will power, until 
somehow the message gets through. 
With children it may be a little red 
wagon or a flower that produces the 
first awkward lurch. 

“The greatest problem is to get 
them kicking,” says Milton Berry, 
Jr. “If they can kick, they can learn 
to walk. Almost always we can find 
enough muscle power left—some- 





Take Up Thy Bed 

and Walk! is Lawton 

Wright’s farewell to 

writing for the dura- 

tion. He’s now work- 

ing as a shipfitter’s 

helper which, in his 

own words, “is hard on my soft* hands 
and spelling, but great for my peace of 
mind.” Formerly he worked in the whole- 
sale hardware business, switching to news- 
papers when the California climate lured 
him to the great outdoors. 
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where—to get them kicking. It doesn’t 
have to be in the legs. Some of our 
broken backs walk with their shoul- 
ders essentially. But what do they 
care? They’re independent.” 

Before the pupil can kick, he must 
stand erect, and this is accomplished 
within a few weeks. The only pre- 
liminaries are an examination by a 
consulting physician, who certifies 
physical fitness or else limits the bur- 
den of training which the pupil may 
safely assume, and an analysis of 
muscle power and joint motion, made 
by Berry or a supervisor. This analysis 
determines the extent of paralysis, 
and serves as the basis for two things: 

1. A program of corrective exer- 
cises, a few of which may involve 
baths and massage. It is designed to 
break down muscular adhesions and 
stretch contracted muscles, to relieve 
deformities and to stimulate the cir- 
culation of blood in affected areas. 

2. The fitting of special braces, 
designed to correct the weaknesses 
rather than to perpetuate them. 

When the braces are ready the 
pupil is stood upon his feet. His weight 
rests on his own legs, not upon the 
braces, although these are locked at 
every joint which might buckle if not 
reinforced. Now he begins a new list 
of maneuvers, assigned specifically to 
fit his degree and type of disability. 
He begins to fight the battle of the 
first kick. 

As he concentrates upon these ma- 
reuvers, exerting will power to estab- 
lish new lines of communication from 
his brain down through the wasted 
motor cells of his spine to the useless 
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limb, he experiences one of three 
things. Power comes back into the 
affected muscle groups, or substitute 
muscles are strengthened and ener- 
gized until they take over, or both. 
Now he is kicking. 


AS HE MASTERS one set of maneu- 
vers, others are assigned to match his 
improvement. The kicks are translat- 
ed into a crutch walk of remarkable 
smoothness. The kicking legs do their 
share of this walking and the crutches 
lend more balance than support. He 
practices endlessly, to gain speed. 

Gradually as the pattern is grooved 
into his brain and the joints learn to 
take care of themselves (if they do), 
the braces are unlocked, joint by 
joint, and then perhaps discarded. 
The pupil may progess to one crutch, 
two canes, one cane, or none. 

Spastics, most of them children, are 
the most poignant cases, and the 
Berry School’s most remarkable suc- 
cess. Eight years of experimentation 
have perfected the “duck shoe,” a 
device which halves the time required 
to put a spastic on his feet, and allows 
him to walk whether his arms will 
handle crutches or not. It is a flat 
board, not unlike the webbed foot 
of a duck, which is clamped to the 
sole of a spastic’s shoe and connected 
by a series of intricate adjustments to 
braces which hold him erect. He can- 
not fall, and when he is sure of this, he 
relaxes his tense muscles and be- 
comes a fit subject for instruction. 

Since locomotion is only one of the 
spastic’s dreary puzzles, other de- 
partments in the Berry School teach 
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him the use of his hands and the power 
of speech. Many a spastic’s tongue 
lays on the floor of his mouth like a 
wet towel. Sweat stands out on the 
child’s brow when he succeeds at 
last in curling this lazy tongue to lick 
a dab of sugar from his lip, with all 
the urgent pressure of his fine mind 
behind the effort. ... 

Then come words. At first they are 
built by the instructor, her fingers 
shaping the child’s mouth and her 
hand pressing his diaphragm to pro- 
duce the current of breath. Slowly the 
impulses begin to get through, and 
the child says ‘‘Phooey”’ (which is fun 
to say) with a nervous burst of tri- 
umphant laughter. Later he labors 
with such difficult sounds as “hither 
and thither through thick and thin,” 
until his speech is intelligible. 


ALL THESE BATTLES are fought in the 
atmosphere of a country day school 
at Encino, California, near Beverly 
Hills in the warm San Fernando 
Valley. No pupil lives at the school, 
but all come from nearby homes or 
boarding places to attend their sched- 
uled training periods. The spastics 
work in one patio, the polios and 
broken backs in another, so that every 
par+'ytic is stimulated by the presence 
of r any others in the same boat as 
himself. They are a cocky bunch, 
more like a football squad than a 
collection of semi-invalids, for they 
are fighters—or they don’t stick to 
that hard grind of training. 

Crutch races and cane sprints re- 
lieve the boredom, and there are 
weekly school dances, adagio to an 
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extreme, but with the couples 
matched to pair off their gait defi- 
ciencies and hold one another up. 
Barbecues, beach parties and hay 
rides are almost normal in tempo; 
completely so in conversation. 

The 175 pupils govern themselves 
through a student council. Four of the 
12 instructors are graduate paralytics 
who came to the school as pupils, and 
four others are husbands or parents of 
rehabilitated cripples. Ten of the 14 
nontechnical staff members are former 
pupils. 

They work hard, for the technique 
is no series of brief treatments. It 
is an arduous training course. Pupil 
and teacher must work together for 
many hours each week, with frequent 
changes in the list of maneuvers and 
a constant adjustment of braces. They 
have a ful] time job of teamwork. 

Even the parents of tiny children 
must come to school, so that they 
carry the right things into home life 
and guard against the “easy way” 
which would groove the wrong pat- 
terns. Terry and Jerry Scanlon bring 
this out. They were the sweetest little 
twin girls in the world when they 
were six weeks old and ready for 
adoption; but a year later the shock 
came. They weren’t interested in walk- 
ing. Their legs were twisting instead 
of stretching, and Jerry’s right hand 
had clenched so tightly that it couldn’t 
be opened. It had to be cleansed with 
a swab. 

“It’s hard to tell you,” said the 
family physician, “but they’re both 
spastics. They'll only be helpless ani- 
mals, burdens, as long as they live. 
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No one can blame you if you return 
them to the orphanage.” 

But the Scanlons went shopping for 
hope. In an institution, they feared, 
the twins would be lost. Finally they 
enrolled them in the Berry School 
at 18 months. Two weeks later the 
twins were on their feet in full length 
braces. 

Today, two years later, Terry romps 
like any four year old, with a brace 
on one ankle which is not yet in 
normal working order. She is 95 per 
cent normal and still learning. Jerry, 
with a temperament less ambitious 
and aggressive, still needs her full 
length braces. But she has graduated 
from duck shoes, and no one doubts 
that the knack will come to her nerves 
and muscles some day. 

Each child still has a weak hand, 
which introduces a tough problem in 
discipline. That “bad hand” can do 
no wrong, and the twins know it. 
Once their foster father entered a 
room to find Terry hastily (and guilt- 
ily) transferring a burning match from 


the good hand into the bad one. All 
he could do, then, was show her how 
to shake the flame out. It was an idea, 
in fact, and many a match has been 
shaken by those “‘bad hands” since 
then. The hands are improving, still 
clenched in repose, but they function. 

Anyone who wants children would 
be overjoyed to have these Scanlon 
twins now, thanks to a few years of 
unceasing work and skilled patience. 
The school and the parents are in- 
clined to hand the credit back and 
forth for this case, but there is credit 
enough to go around. The world has 
gained two healthy citizens who might 
so easily have been hidden away in 
a back bedroom or an institution. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


TREATMENT OF POLIOMYELITIS 
by Sister Elizabeth Kenney $3.50 
Bruce Publishing Company, St. Paul 
PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 
by Schmidt & Kohllrausch 
translated by Carl B. Sputh 
Davis Company, Philadelphia 
BORN THAT WAY 
by Earl R. Carlson, M. D. $1.75 
* — Fohn Day Company, New York 


$2.50 


Idiot's Delight 


Fees his triumphal entry 
into Madrid, General 
Franco one day visited a school 
for feeble-minded boys. 

*“My boy, can you tell me 
who I am?” Franco asked the 
young idiot. 

The boy’s face was blank. 

“Surely, you know who I 
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am,” said the Caudillo some- 
what annoyed, “‘just look at 
me! Well, who am I?” 

The idiot’s face brightened; 
he grinned from ear to ear. 
Then he pointed at Franco and 
cried in a sing-songy voice: 
**The new boy! The new boy!” 

—L. C. Tinany 














When Bonneville threatened to choke off 


the life of the Chinook, Man came to the 
rescue with several ingenious staircases 





Salvaging the Salmon Pack 


by RicHArD L. NEUBERGER 


aa To Americans every- 
where, the powerful new dam 
represented another triumph of mod- 


ern engineering. And to residents of 
surrounding territory it meant a mi- 
raculous conversion of Oregon’s Col- 
umbia River waters into low-cost 
power. The men who guard the na- 
tion’s food supply, however, were 
most interested in a feature of the 
dam you may never have heard of. 

For the big dam, tribute to man’s 
mechanical ability, was a threat to 
the famous Chinook salmon which, 
if blocked off from their spawning 
grounds high in the mountains, would 
soon become extinct. Fortunately, 
though, the success of the dam’s care- 
fully designed fish ladders has nullified 
that threat. And one day last year, 
when 44,507 Chinooks were counted 
ascending the immense staircases, nat- 
uralists knew at last that the greatest 
fish runs in the nation had been saved. 
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Protection of the fish in the Co- 
lumbia River has significance for the 
whole nation. Chinook salmon is the 
premier of all salmon. In fact, it is 
sometimes called “‘King salmon,” and 
of all the cases of Chinook canned 
anywhere in the world in 1940, more 
than 80 per cent came from the 
Columbia River. While Alaska pro- 
vides the bulk of the earth’s salmon 
supply, Columbia River supplies the 
quality. 

And since salmon concentrates a 
vast amount of nutrition into a small 
amount of space, the War Production 
Board has set aside the entire annual 
pack for the Army, the Navy and the 
Lend-Lease program. 

No wonder quartermasters, natural- 
ists and game wardens breathed more 
easily when the mighty salmon, spawn- 
ed by the first generation of fish to 
leap the ladders on their way up the 
river, returned to the scene of their 
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birth—to start the cycle all over again. 

Few of Nature’s marvels match in 
drama the story of Columbia River 
Chinooks. It is a modern miracle that 
man has been able to intrude. 

A Chinook’s existence on this earth 
begins when he emerges from a sal- 
mon egg high on some remote tribu- 
tary of the Columbia. For five or six 
months the salmon idles in the shoals 
and shallows of the creek where he 
was born. During this period a mys- 
terious process takes place—a process 
which naturalists recognize but do 
not understand. They refer to it as 
the salmon’s anadromous qualities. This 
means that on some distant day he 
will return as an adult Chinook to the 
very creek or rivulet where he him- 
self was spawned. The most learned 
scientists cannot tell why or how he 


does this; they only know that sal- 
mon returning from the sea will pick 
out unerringly, from the Columbia’s 
thousands of tributaries, the foaming 
stream which to him is home. 


AFTER nearly half a year in his up- 
land creek, our salmon fingerling drifts 
down the Columbia and out into the 
Pacific. He may stay near the rocky 
headlands of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, or he may swim all the way to the 
Aleutians. But after four years he is 
back in the booming breakers which 
herald the mouth of the Columbia. 
By this time our Chinook is a finger- 
ling no longer; he may be a fierce, 
rakish salmon weighing 85 pounds, a 
colossus of the river which Indians 
and white men would forfeit all their 
gear to catch. 
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Up the Columbia, along with count- 
less thousands of his fellows, our 
Chinook pushes. After he enters fresh 
water he never feeds again. The rich 
oil cushioning his sleek sides must 
supply the energy to take him far 
back in the mountains. The nets of 
fishermen cut down many of his com- 
panions. River pollution stifles others. 
But he shoves on. Within him is an 
irresistible urge to reach his birth- 
place. At Bonneville he vainly buffets 
the concrete ramparts of the dam for 
a few minutes, then pushes along the 
front of the structure and finally 
meets the gentle trickle of the ladders. 
He almost frolics up the easy steps; as 
he surmounts the last watery cascade 
a click tells that he has been counted 
and added to the total which hangs 
on the wall in the U. S. Army Engi- 
neers’ office on the shore. 

He swims on—over falls and be- 
tween crags—and reaches at last the 
place where he was spawned. He 
thrashes up the clear, shallow band 





Richard L. Neuberger really has the low- 
down on the handsome pink fish, for he 
hies himself to Oregon every summer to 
snare a few. When he isn’t fishing or ex- 
ploring the wonders of the great North- 
west, he does feature writing forthe Portland 
Oregonian and acts as correspondent for 
the New York Times. At the moment, 
however, such activities are cancelled for 
the duration; for Neuberger has joined the 
United States Army. But he’s sure to re- 
turn since he belives that after the war the 
Northwest will be the most important part 
of the Nation—‘‘It has room for the mil- 
lions who will be seeking new oppor- 
tunities.” As a member cf the Oregon 
State Legislature, Neuberger will have a 
share in seeing that they do not seek in vain. 
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of water. At his side he notices a long, 
tapering female salmon. Her sides 
are battered like his own, scraped by 
rocks, scarred by piers, hollow from 
hunger. And so they come to the 
crevasse of snow and ice where Agency 
Creek rises. In the last shallow reach 
they consummate their lives. 

The female lays her eggs in a 
pocket in the gravel. Our Chinook 
rushes back and forth above the pock- 
et, oblivious to the new and bloody 
scars which the 
sharp rocks are in- 
flicting. With the 
eggs fertilized, 
both male and fe- 
male drift gently in 
the soft current. 
Their strength is 
gone, their energy 
consumed. They 
coast downstream 
like slabs of bark. 
Within 24 hours 
they are dead, their 
carcasses lodged against some boulder 
or driftwood. Where their own lives 
began five years earlier, they have 
returned to perish. But first they have 
started the mysterious process all over 
again. 

This is the life cycle of the Colum- 
bia River Chinook salmon. Natural- 
ists have proved it many times by 
scooping fingerlings out of a certain 
brook or stream, marking their fins, 
and checking the salmon who return 
as adults four or five years later. 
Senator Charles L. McNary of Ore- 
gon once conducted an experiment 
of this sort on his ranch in the Willam- 
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ette Valley. He and his foreman 
clipped a tiny V out of the fins of a 
batch of salmon fingerlings. In half 
a decade Chinooks with V-clipped 
fins had returned to the ranch to 
spawn. Proof of the salmon’s mar- 
velous homecoming technique is con- 
clusive and well established. 

Chinooks kept from their spawning 
grounds in the mountains do not 
propagate. They batter the dam or 
falls or landslide which halts them 
until they perish. 
That is why the 
failure of the lad- 
ders at Bonneville 
Dam would have 
meant the end of 
the $10,000,000 
Chinook salmon 
runs. 

Builtin theshape 
of immense stair- 
cases, each step a 
small waterfall 
abouttwofeethigh, 
the ladders twist up the bank of the 
river in great curves on both sides of 
the dam. They were constructed by 
Army engineers under the supervision 
of Major General Thomas M. Robins, 
who consulted with civilian natural- 
ists and ichthyologists, as well as with 
the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Never before had fish apparatus of 
such magnitude been planned. They 
cost $7,022,000. 


BOOKETTE FOR MARCH 


In 1939 more than 495,000 salmon 
were counted ascending the ladders; 
the next year 739,200 Chinooks leaped 
the staircases. In 1941 the count was 
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668,455. The figures for 1942, not yet 
fully compiled, are expected to equal 
the 1940 total. 

All this has brought a new pro- 
fession into existence—that of fish 
counters. These men sit over the lad- 
ders in little coops which look like 
birdhouses, prepared to hit a different 
tab for each kind of fish. You have to 
be a kind of frontier naturalist to 
distinguish, in the foam and spray 
of the fish ladders, between a Blue- 
back salmon and a Steelhead trout. 


THE RETURN from the Pacific of the 
1942-43 salmon run demonstrates, 
too, that the fingerlings are passing 
Bonneville safely on their way down- 
stream. Five years have gone by since 
President Roosevelt stood at Bonne- 
ville in 1937 and dedicated the great 
dam to a new economy in the North- 
west, so the present run migrating up 
the river must be the fingerlings 
which drifted down the Columbia five 
years ago. The dam is ribbed with 
fingerling by-passes, long chutes which 
wind through the concrete. In addi- 
tion, General Robins and his associates 
designed the turbines so that there 
would be plenty of room for fish 
swept into the penstocks. Some old 
hydroelectric dams have ground up 
fingerlings into salmon souffle. Bonne- 
ville permits them to drop through 
the power machinery uninjured. 

But Bonneville was not the only 
threat to the continued existence of 
the nation’s greatest fish runs. Some 
380 miles upstream from Bonneville 
towers Grand Coulee, the biggest 
dam ever constructed—a dam which 
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dwarfs Bonneville many times. Over 
its crest roars a waterfall twice as high 
as Niagara. A fish as stout as Moby 
Dick could not ascend past that bar- 
rier, even if ladders were practicable. 

The solution finally hit upon is 
known along the Columbia River as 
“Uncle Sam’s Fish School.” At a 
small power project below Grand 
Coulee, salmon and trout are collected 
in huge traps and emptied into tank 
trucks, specially fitted with ice com- 
partments and oxygen equipment. 

The trucks speed over State of 
Washington highways to the little up- 
land town of Leavenworth, where the 
Federal Government has constructed 
the biggest fish hatchery of all time. 
There the female Chinooks from the 
tank trucks are hit on the head, cut 
open and the eggs scooped out. Then 
sperm from the male salmon is 
squirted on the trays of eggs. After the 
fingerlings hatch, they are kept in 
ponds at Leavenworth for four or five 
months. Then they are sent in the 
tank trucks to the headwaters of the 
Wenatchee, Methow and Okanogan 
Rivers, which empty into the Colum- 
bia below Grand Coulee Dam. 

If ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Fish School” 
teaches its lessons well, the salmon 
poured as fingerlings into these streams 
will return to them as adults, rather 
than inheriting their parents’ impulses 
to spawn above Grand Coulee. Inas- 
much as Grand Coulee Dam was 
completed considerably later than 
Bonneville, several years must pass 
before the results of this extraordinary 
experiment will be determined. Most 
of the Chinook spawn between Bonne- 
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ville and Coulee, and thus Bonneville 
is the key to the number of fish in 
the river. But the stoutest and strong- 
est salmon have always spawned above 
Grand Coulee in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies, and it is the de- 
scendants of these fish which “Uncle 
Sam’s Fish School’? must train. 

Strangely enough, one of the main 
problems at the 3 million dollar hatch- 
ery at Leavenworth is the temperature 
of the water in the ponds. Forest 
Rangers and men of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service have drilled a long 
tunnel from Icicle Lake far in the 
mountains, but this does not fill all the 
ponds. As soon as the water gets warm, 
the glacier-bred Chinooks develop dis- 
eases and die. The question is inti- 
mately associated with that of river 
pollution. No fish is so choked and 
stifled by brackish, tainted water as 
the lordly Chinook. 

To combat pollution on the Colum- 
bia and its tributaries, Dr. Paul J. 
Raver, the Columbia Basin Power 
Administrator, has just announced: 

“If the Fish and Wildlife Service 
maintains that a certain factory is 
harming the salmon, that factory will 
have to stop polluting the river or go 
without power.” 


The offal and chemicals dumped 
into the Willamette River near Port- 
land already have practically elimi- 
nated the spring Chinook runs in one 
of the Columbia’s principal tribu- 
taries. 

But the greatest danger to the 
precious fish has been averted. The 
fact that the salmon are returning 
now is indication that the runs will 
probably survive, that the vast river 
can be used for both power produc- 
tion and the production of giant sal- 
mon which weigh 80 pounds and 
make gourmets’ mouths water and 
the rod hands of fishermen tremble. 
When 44,507 of the big salmon flipped 
through the ladders on September 8, 
the aged Chief of the Celilos, Tommy 
Thompson, told his people: 

“White engineers have done work 
well. Chinook—he still come up In- 
dians’ river.” 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


RETURN TO THE RIVER 
by Roderick L. H. Haig-Brown $3.00 
William Morrow & Company, New York 


NORTHWEST NATURE TRAILS 
by Herbert S. Lampman $3.00 
Metropolitan Press, Portland 


FARTHEST REACH 
by Nancy Wilson Ross $3.50 
Alfred Knopf, Inc., New York 


Confidentially 


INNY Simms, NBC star, has a slick way of communicating with 

her family every Tuesday night. 
When she signs off her program with “Thanks and good night,” 
she is telling the folks ‘Send someone down with the car for me.” 
When her last words are ‘‘Good night and thanks,” she is saying, 


“Don’t bother. I have a date.”’ 
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Fiction Feature: 


Mrs. Sin 


by Geng MARKEY 


A short story as full of mystery as China 
uself; as romantic as Panama under the 
slars—as rare as jade strung on gold wire 





Mrs. Sin 


by GENE MARKEY 


N 1931, while I was out on the 

Asiatic Station, I went up to Shang- 
hai for leave. Brandon Bourke met me 
at the dock. Brandy was at that time 
the Number One correspondent in 
China. He knew a good deal about 
Chinese history and culture, also the 
changing political line-up, and he 
could speak the language well enough 
to get around. . 

Women liked Brandy—often to their 
sorrow, for he had as much fidelity 
as a black panther—but men liked 
I don’t suppose anyone 
hand- 


him, too. 
would have considered him 
some, yet when he walked into a 


restaurant people turned to look at 
him. He was in his late twenties, 
above average height, with blue Irish 
eyes and a nose that had been broken 


twice. 

My first evening in Shanghai, Bran- 
dy took me to a little café in Bubbling 
Well Road. An American named 
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Claghorn accompanied us. Although 
he was shaking to pieces, he knew 
things about China and he furnished 
Brandy with much valuable informa- 
tion. It was a pleasant little Chinese 
café, but no sooner had we been served 
than three men came in—one of them 
an enormous Irishman with a brutal, 
scarred face. 

Claghorn whispered that he was an 
ex-fighter named Duggan. Duggan 
flung himself down at the next table 
and loudly demanded sing-song girls. 

The Chinese proprietor brought in 
a girl, possibly 17, and pretty. She 
was wearing a suit of jade green silk 
and in one hand she held a sort of 
guitar. 

Duggan looked her over. “Well,” 
said he. ‘‘Where they been keeping 
you?” 

The girl began to play, and she 
sang The Willow Tree by the River. In 
the middle of it, Duggan shouted, 
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“Come here, Chinky, and sit on my 
lap.” 

The girl’s dark eyes glowed with 
contempt. She glanced at Brandy. 

“T like your song,” Brandy said. 
“Please go on singing.” 

Duggan swung round. “So it’s you 
giving orders, is it? I’ve heard of you, 
Mister Bourke, and I don’t like the 
way you spell your name. There’s no 
o in Burke, where I come from.” 

Brandy made no reply. Duggan on 
his feet was twice Brandy’s size. “I’m 
going to give you a spelling lesson,” 
he announced. “Cut that o out of 
Burke. Understand?” 

Brandy took a water bottle from 
the table and smashed it on the tile 
floor. When his fist came up the 
jagged neck of the bottle was clenched 
in it. “I spell Bourke with an o—and 
baboon with two o’s,” he said. “Either 
get out of here or sit down and listen 
to this lady sing.” 

Seconds passed as Duggan stared 
at the jagged glass. Then he turned 
abruptly and went out. Brandy tossed 
the bottle-neck on the table, smiling. 
“We'd like to hear you sing,” he said 
to the girl. 

As she looked at him her eyes had 
gratitude in them—and something 
else. I had seen women look at him 
that way before. When she finished 
her song, Brandy asked her to sit 
with us. Brandy discovered that her 
name was Lotus, that she had in- 
telligence and humor, that she had 
learned English in a mission school 
and had come to Shanghai only a 
month ago from Kweisui beyond the 
Great Wall, where her grandfather, 
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a poet, had died of drink at the age 
of 90. I could see that Brandy was 
delighted with her and his jokes made 
her laugh and his compliments made 
her blush. 


THE SECOND night we went again 
to the little café. The girl Lotus had 
found out who Brandy was and had 
bought a New York paper containing 
an article by him. Its sympathy for the 
Chinese masses—and the fact that he 
had written it—seemed to arouse an 
idolatrous admiration in her. 

By the evening of the third day 
Shanghai chattered with uneasy ru- 
mors. I expected a telegram recalling 
me to my ship and I started looking 
for Brandy. Quite late, I went back 
to the little café. There he sat, with 
an Armagnac bottle at his elbow and 
Lotus playing and singing The Willow 
Tree. 

When the song ended he said: 
‘*‘My child, I am thinking of adopting 
you legally—so you can sing for me 
every, night.” Any time he had had 
too much to drink he talked about 
adopting some girl legally. 





The Orient has held a fascination for Gene 
Markey since he was 11 and dashing off 
his first novel—a rip-snorter about Eastern 
intrigue that was the first of a long line 
of literary progeny. Via the route of 
caricature-drawing, Broadway plays, and 
novel-writing, his career eventually led him 
to Hollywood, where he distinguished 
himself in the eyes of the American male 
public by the fact that he has been 
married to both Joan Bennett and Hedy 
LaMarr. His secret ambition—to see the 
Far East—may already have been grati- 
fied, as he is serving on the high seas as 
a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy. 
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*T am pleased if the song makes 
you happy, Brandon Bourke,” she 
said. 

He was not drunk, but the Armag- 
nac had lifted him on wings. “‘As a 
slight token of appreciation,” he told 
her gravely, “I would like to give you 
a golden coach and eight white horses 
—but there are no pumpkins handy 
and I am, at the moment, out of 
mice. Instead—” he pulled a string 
of jade from his pocket and dropped 
it in her lap—‘take this, with my 
blessing.” 

She stared at it, and when she 
looked up she said, with quaint dig- 
nity, “‘Oh, thank you, Brandon Bourke, 
thank you very much. It is so beauti- 
ful . . .” She knelt up and held it 
around her throat, for him to fasten 
the clasp. “‘I shall wear it always.” 

Then Claghorn came running in. 
He shook like a skeleton on springs. 
“The F-F-Japs!” he gasped. “‘ They’re 
dropping bombs—”’ 

He didn’t finish the sentence, be- 
cause at that instant they dropped one 
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in the street outside. A shower of 
plaster came down on us and the lights 
went out—all but a paper lantern 
swinging crazily above the piano. 
Brandy picked up Lotus in his arms 
and started toward a gaping hole in 
the wall. I didn’t see him again. 

A block away I came upon an 
ambulance, halted, with the motor 
running. The driver was at the wheel, 
but he had no head. They needed 
ambulances, so I spent the rest of the 
night driving it, with Claghorn, the 
Opium Eater, beside me to show me 
the streets. Toward morning we went 
back to look for Brandy. We found 
him. He had been digging people out 
of ruins all night, with Lotus helping 
him. Both were grimy and bedraggled. 

As we stood there discussing a 
drink for medicinal purposes, a black 
limousine rolled up. There were two 
soldiers on the running-board. One 
of them opened the door and turned 
toward Lotus, and I thought she 
looked frightened. 

Quickly, almost breathlessly, she 
said: “‘Goodbye, Brandon Bourke—’ and 
then she was in the car. The soldier 
slammed the door and the limousine 
sped away. 

Brandy stared after it. ‘‘I’m 
damned,” he said. “What was that 
all about?” 

That night Brandy and I went back 
to the little café. It had reopened for 
business, but Lotus was nowhere in 
sight. Neither was she there the next 
night, nor the next. 

He never spoke of her again. A 
week later he left for Tientsin to cover 
the bombings, and Claghorn and I 
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went with him to the station. As his 
train pulled out I noticed a slim, well- 
dressed Chinese standing back of a 
pillar. Something in his expression 
caught my interest, and I pointed 
him out, and the Opium Eater said 
he was Sin Ling-su, one of the richest 
bankers in Shanghai. 

As we reached the street, Sin Ling- 
su was stepping quickly into his lim- 
ousine. It was the same car in which 
Lotus had disappeared. 


TEN YEARS passed before I saw 
Brandy Bourke again. I kept track 
of him in a fashion from his newspaper 
dispatches. At the time of the Nazis’ 
rise to power, he wrote a sensationally 
true analysis of Hitler, and reached 
the border 10 minutes ahead of the 
brown-shirts. Later, in Ethiopia, 
Brandy compared Mussolini to 
another gangster, his fellow country- 
man Al Capone—the points being all 
in Capone’s favor. 

After that Brandy covered the Span- 
ish War, and for a while he cabled 
brilliant pieces of reporting. Then 
something happened to him. His writ- 
ing seemed to lose its edge, as if he 
himself had lost interest. 

When the big war broke he was 
with the Polish army. I heard nothing 
more of him until the fall of Belgium, 
when I read that he had been thrown 
in prison for punching the nose of a 
Nazi general. 

In these 10 years I had almost for- 
gotten the girl at the café in Bubbling 
Well Road. If I thought of her at 
all, it was as a shadowy figure against 
the great Chinese screen, and I most 
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certainly never expected to see her 
again. Then I was ordered to Panama. 

I was shocked at the change in 
Brandy. He looked older, and he had 
lost his sense of excitement. Ned Hark- 
ness had gone to the States for a 
holiday and Brandy had been sent 
down to relieve him. Ned told me 
Brandy had lost his last job—with 
the New York Chronicle—because Dar- 
ice Train, the owner’s daughter, fell 
in love with him. When J. K. Train, 
who had inherited the paper, and 
who had social ambitions, said that 
no newspaper man was good enough 
for a relative of his, Brandy had re- 
plied that no relative of J. K. Train’s 
was good enough for a newspaperman. 
Darice, to her credit, had applauded 
this speech, but was alleged to have 
wept when Brandy added that he de- 
sired neither Mr. Train’s job nor his 
daughter. 

So here he was in Panama, dining 
with me on a sultry November night, 
perspiring and cursing the climate. 
Some people crossed the terrace—a 
late-arriving dinner party. I recog- 
nized three South American diplo- 
mats and their wives, and Ion Borescu, 
the Rumanian pianist. With him was 
the most attractive woman I had 
seen in many months. She was small 
and slender and she knew how to 
walk. Her white tulle evening gown 
and her jewelry suggested New York, 
and her eyes slanted like the eyes of 
Russian women. At her heels trotted 
Luis Paloma, an effete little man from 
Madrid who operated a concert bur- 
eau in Panama. 

Woods Tupper, from the Office of 
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Intelligence, came by our table. After 
I introduced Brandy I asked who the 
beautiful Russian was. 

*“She’s not Russian,” said ‘Tupper: 
**She’s Chinese. Don’t tell me you’ve 
never heard of Mrs. Sin.” 

“Mrs. Sin?” 

“Provocative, isn’t it? I was in 
Europe the year before the war,” 
said Tupper. “She had Paris at her 
feet. Her husband was Chiang Kai- 
shek’s special envoy.” 

I asked why she happened to be in 
Panama. Tupper said he could not 
figure it out, but she had leased the 
largest house on La Cresta and no- 
body, to his knowledge, had ever 
seen the inside of it. 

**You people are all spy-crazy here,” 
said Brandy. “She ought to be a 
natural.” 

“Except,” Tupper replied, “that 
her husband is still the Generalissimo’s 
personal representative. And you'll 
notice those people with her are O.K.” 

“How about the little man with 
her?” Brandy asked. 

“Luis Paloma? Harmless,” I said. 
**The ladies like him because he never 
bores them by pretending to make 
love to them. He exercises their dogs, 
dances well and in an emergency he 


can sew on a button. He’s Spanish.” 

Brandy shook his head. “J think 
he’s an Italian.” 

At that moment Paloma himself 
came across the terrace. 

“Brandy, you wretch! So glad to 
see you again.” He was slim and 
overdressed and his eyes were like 
ripe olives. “I’ve been sent to fetch 
you. Mrs. Sin wants to meet you. 
And of course you gentlemen—.” He 
gestured to us. 

I’m having a drink,” said Brandy. 

‘Have it at our table,” Paloma 
suggested. 

Mrs. Sin was beautiful at close 
range. Her face had an almost lu- 
minous pallor, and her make-up was 
perfection. Her jades and diamonds 
reflected exquisite taste. 

She spoke gently. “Mr. Bourke 
doesn’t remember me. But it’s not 
surprising really.” She turned to the 
South American. “He hasn’t seen 
me in 10 years.” She touched her jade 
necklace. “‘And I daresay he has given 
jewelry to so many women .. .” 

“For the love of God,” Brandy ex- 
claimed. “Lotus!” 

She gave him a hand. “I am happy 
to see you, too, Commander.” 

We sat down and she looked at 
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Brandy searchingly. “‘You’re very thin, 
Brandon Bourke. Someone must take 
better care of you.” 

Over Panama you will find more 
stars than in any part of the heavens, 
and no place is more suited to ro- 
mance than the terrace of the Union 
Club when the orchestra plays Amor. 
Brandy and Mrs. Sin looked at each 
other and, without a word, rose from 
the table. Brandy took her in his arms 
and they moved off, dancing smooth- 
ly, intimately together. As I watched 
her, conscious of her beauty and her 
distinguished manner, my memory 
whipped back to the little café in 
Bubbling Well Road. 


WHEN I CAME ashore next after- 
noon, Brandy was waiting for me 
outside the pier-gate. Mrs. Sin ex- 
pected us, he said. We drove up into 
the hills, and our car approached a 
gray stone house of bastard French 
architecture. An elderly Chinese man- 
servant opened the door, and from 
the moment we stepped inside we 
were in China. The thick rugs, the 
scrolls upon the walls, the gold-em- 
broidered screens, the faint scent in 
the air—all these things might have 
been in a palace in Peking. 

Someone was playing Debussy, and 
as we passed the drawing room I saw 
Ion Borescu’s sleek black head bent 
over a grand piano. He swung round, 
frowned at us and broke off playing. 
Later I heard the front door slam. 
The servant led us through toa garden. 

Here were blossoms, shrubs and 
dwarf trees transplanted from China. 
The effect was startling. 
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**You see, I have brought a corner 
of my own country.” 

We turned. Mrs. Sin was standing 
in the doorway, smiling at us. She 
wore a Chinese suit of black silk, 
with no jewelry but Brandy’s jade 
necklace; and her hair, parted in the 
center, was drawn back severely, show- 
ing her delicate lobeless ears. 

“You may think it bizarre—all 
this,” said Mrs. Sin. “But I have been 
away so long—and homesickness is 
the only malady the doctors cannot 
cure. That is why I try to keep a bit 
of China always with me. Shall we 
have tea?” 

Tea was brought. Brandy took none, 
but for the first time in his life he did 
not demand a drink. Mrs. Sin watched 
him over the rim of her teacup. 

“Ten years is a long time, Brandon 
Bourke,” she said quietly. “Tell me 
some of the things you have done.” 

Brandy sat slumped in his chair, 
his fingers drumming on the bamboo 
arm. Suddenly he said: ““Why is your 
husband in South America?” 

“My husband has banking interests 
in many parts of the world.” 

“TI thought he was Chiang Kai- 
shek’s man Friday.” 

If there was rudeness in his voice 
she ignored it. ““The Generalissimo 
has much faith in him,” she said. 
Then adroitly she turned the talk to 
China. 

“You used to be a champion of 
China, Brandon Bourke.” She looked 
straight at him. “We need such a 
champion now more than ever. When 
Japan moves—and it will be soon,” 
she continued. “I warn you. Nothing 
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will stand between it and the con- 
quest of India—but China. The world 
must be awakened to that truth.” 

Brandy made no reply, but I knew 
that he had heard. 

“Forgive me,” she said lightly. “I 
have committed the unpardonable 
sin of being realistic. I have bored 
Brandon Bourke.” 

He looked at her lazily. ““You have 
beautiful and immoral ears,”’ he said. 

She leaned toward him. “Do you 
remember the song I used to sing for 
you? And our last night in Shanghai, 
when you gave me this—” touching 
the jade necklace “‘—and I told you I 
would wear it always? Well, I have 
kept my promise.” , 

He gazed at her ironically. 

“Once it broke,” she said, “on a 
street corner in Paris, and the beads 
scattered in all directions. After that 
I had it strung on gold wire. It will 
not break again.” 


THE NEXT DAY I met Tupper on the 
steps of the Tivoli. ‘““Your friend Bran- 
dy Bourke,” he said, “gave us a hot 
tip on Luis Paloma. We’ve checked 
with Washington—and sweet Luis ts 
Italian. And by the way,” he added, 
“what cooks might involve the lovely 
Mrs. Sin.” 

Intelligence officers suspect every- 
body: it’s their business to. I told him 
I could not believe that Mrs. Sin had 
any connection with the Axis—she 
loved China too deeply. And besides, 
her husband represented the Chinese 
government. But as I walked into the 
hotel I had misgivings. It struck me 
as strange that Mrs. Sin’s husband 
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was seldom with her—whereas Ion 
Borescu was with her so much. And 
I wondered if Borescu hated the Nazis 
as much as he said. 

At the desk a red-haired girl stood 
writing a cablegram. As I asked for 
my mail she looked up. “Oh,” she 
said, ‘‘you’re Brandy’s friend. Where 
is the so-and-so?”’ she asked me. “I’m 
Darice Train.” 

I explained that Brandy was prob- 
ably working. 

**That’s loyal of you,” she retorted, 
‘but I came in on the Miami clipper 
this morning, and I’d cabled him to 
meet me. He didn’t show up, the 
dog! You probably don’t know it, 
but Brandy and I are to be married.” 
She held up a large square-cut emer- 
ald on her engagement finger. “I 
bought it myself.” She gave me a swift 
smile, and somehow I found myself 
liking her. “I’m going to fill him 
if he doesn’t appear pretty damn 
quick!” 

Brandy walked in then. She rushed 
across to him. “Darling!” 

“Hello, Red.”? He showed no sur- 
prise. “I thought I told you not to 
come down here.” 

“You complete pig/’’ she cried. 
“Did you think for a minute you 
were going to get away from me? 
I’ve brought you a present. A dozen 
bottles of Armagnac!” 

“Smile when you say that,” said 
Brandy. 


He was a little drunk when I saw 
him that evening at El Rancho, and 
Darice Train had had enough cham- 
pagne. Rancho is an open-air beer 
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garden where nobody drinks beer. 

As they sat there at a table on the 
edge of the dance-floor, I could see an 
endless procession of similar nights— 
at similar tables, anywhere in the 
world. 

They insisted that I join them. He 
was amusing, and Darice had a ner- 
vous gayety and laughed loudly. She 
was, I felt, only a young girl in love 
with a man who had known too much 
love. I felt sorry for her. 

Then we saw Mrs. Sin at a table 
on the other side, with Borescu and 
Luis Paloma. When she nodded to us 
Brandy lifted his glass to her and 
bowed extravagantly. 

“Who is that?” Darice asked. 

“That, Red, is the perfume of the 
East.” Brandy emptied his glass and 
stood up. “I am going over and see if 


she has any Japanese spies under her 
table.” 


He walked away, and Darice 
shrugged her shoulders. A few minutes 
later I saw him dancing with Mrs. 
Sin, and Darice’s eyes were bright 
with jealousy as she watched them. 
When the music ended, they had left 
the floor. They did not come back, 
and after half an hour Borescu and 
Luis Paloma went out. Borescu looked 
angry—but he was not half so angry 
as Darice. 

“‘Brandy’s so undependable,” she said 
furiously. ““He always lets you down!” 

*“But you love him.” 

**Yes—damn him!” And she began 
to cry. 

The following afternoon a messen- 
ger boy waited for me when I came 
off the ship. He had an urgent cable- 
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gram for Brandy, from New York, and 
the hotel had said that I might know 
where he was. I took the cablegram 
and drove to La Cresta. The old 
Chinese servant let me in without 
question and pointed to the garden. 

Brandy lay in a long bamboo chair, 
and Mrs. Sin, in a Chinese costume of 
rose-colored silk, sat beside him read- 
ing aloud from a large scrapbook. She 
showed it to me and I saw she had 
saved’ the clippings of most of the 
feature stories he had written in the 
last ten years. 

“The collected works of B. Bourke,” 
he said wryly. “Nothing is so dead as 
yesterday’s newspaper—except yester- 
day’s newspaperman.” 

‘Listen to this,” said Mrs. Sin, and 
read a piece he had written from a 
bombed cathedral in Spain. Brandy 
listened as if it had been the work of 
some other person. 

“That is good writing,” she com- 
mented. “It has style and sting to it.” 
I agreed. Brandy said nothing. 

“Unfortunately,” said Mrs. Sin, “I 
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have nothing you wrote in the last two 
years. Perhaps it was because I 
traveled so much and was unable to 
find the newspapers im which your 
stories appeared.” She glanced at him. 
For she knew—and so did we—that in 
the past two years he had written 
nothing. 

To change the subject I handed 
him the cablegram. He read it and 
stood up. “Bad news,” he said. ““Your 
husband is coming home.” 

Mrs. Sin did not smile. 

**I’d like to know,” he said, “‘what 
cockroach invented that expression 
‘for your information.’ ” He repeated 
the cablegram: ‘‘For my information, 
‘Sin Ling-su mystery man of China 
said to be arriving Panama on after- 
noon plane from South America.’ It’s 
from our New York office.”’ He turned 


to her. “‘Well, zs he arriving today?” 

“Yes,” she answered. Her face at 
this moment revealed nothing. 
Whether she loved or hated her hus- 
band I would never know. She was 


Chinese. 

Brandy glanced at his watch. “I 
suppose I’ve got to meet his plane. 
Will—Mr. Sin be staying here?” 

“This is his house,” she answered. 

“Does that mean I shan’t be seeing 
you again?” 

She said: “There is something I 
must tell you.” I moved to go, but she 
caught my hand. ““No—I want you to 
hear it too, Commander. Because you 
are his friend.” 

She took a step toward him. “I owe 
my life to you, Brandon Bourke,” she 
said. “If it were not for you I should 
be dead, for the life of ‘a sing-song girl 
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is not long. Knowing you gave me the 
desire to climb into your world.” 

She paused and took a deep breath. 
“So I climbed and it would all have 
been futile if I had not clung to the 
dream that some day, when I had 
come into your world, I would find 
you again.” There was a tremor in her 
voice. ‘‘Now it has happened,” she 
said. ““But—everything ts changed. . .” 

She thrust the scrapbook into his 
hands and, reaching up, touched her 
lips to his forehead. For an instant her 
eyes were closed. I turned away, and 
walked out to the car. 

Driving back to Panama he was 
silent. Throughout the years of our 
acquaintance he had never talked 
about himself or his affairs. Her scrap- 
book lay across his knees. 

“For your information,” he said 
lightly, “I have stopped drinking.” 
Then, after a moment: “I might write 
again. If there’s still time .. .” 


WHEN weE reached Albrook Field, 
McPhail, the F. B. I. man, told us that 
Sin Ling-su was not on the South 
American clipper. He had landed half 
an hour ago in a private plane, had 
presented his diplomatic passport and 
promptly disappeared in a_ black 
private car. 

“Nothing for the press,” 
McPhail. 

“Wait a minute,” Brandy said. 
**There’s something going on.” 

“I’m not saying,” said McPhail. 

Whatever the “something” was, 
our intelligence officers had wind of it 
too, and as I walked into the Tivoli, I 
met Tupper. I asked him what was up. 


said 
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“Can’t talk about it. But since 
you’re in on this much, I don’t mind 
telling you we have the dope on Ion 
Borescu. He’s ‘wrong’ as hell! The 
concert-tour he’s going on could cause 
plenty of trouble. Luis Paloma’s 
bureau is the clearing-house for every 
Axis agent in South America.” 

I replied that it did not surprise me. 

“But what about Mrs. Sin?” said 
Tupper. ‘Why is Borescu always with 
her?” 

“You find the answer to that,” I 
told him. 

“We will find the answer,” he 
promised cheerfully. 

Brandy was to have met me at the 
Tivoli for dinner, but seven-thirty 
came—and eight o’clock—and he did 
not appear. On the veranda Darice 
Train stood watching the cars drive 
up. In the dim light her face was pale 
and distraught. 

She turned to me. “Do you know 
where he is?” and when I said that he 
was working, “It’s sweet of you to lie 
for him.” She looked as if her nerves 
were close to breaking. “But J know 
where he is. He’s with your dear 
friend Mrs. Sin—and I’m going 
there!” 

I tried to tell her she would be mak- 
ing a mistake. 

“Do you think I’m going to let that 
Chinese witch take him away from 
me?” Her eyes blazed. “‘ You'll see!” 

As I stood there uncomfortably 
watching her drive away, a battered 
truck rattled to a stop in front. From 
it a man stepped down—a ragged, 
dirty man—and gave the Negro driver 
a handful of money. Then he came 
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limping up the steps. It was Brandy. 
His clothes were torn and his hands 
and face were bloody with scratches 
and insect-bites. 

When he saw me he grinned crook- 
edly. “Get those jolly intelligence 
boys .. . and come up to my room.” 

I called Tupper and told him to 
bring Colonel Quarrier, the Army 
G-2, and McPhail, the F. B. I. man. 
In twenty minutes they were grouped 
around Brandy’s bed. Lying there he 
told us a story such as only the news- 
paperman Brandy once had been 
could have conceived and followed 
through. 

He had suspected that some sort of 
a meeting was taking place tonight, 
and after unsuccessfully checking all 
the spots where it might possibly be, 
his last chance was a small restaurant 
run by an old German, 20 miles in the 
interior. He had gone there, only to be 
told by a man with a rifle that the 
road was closed for repairs. The man’s 
accent was not Panamanian. He went 
back to the next village, bought a bolo 























and started on foot through the jungle. 
By this time night had fallen. Finally 
he had crept up to the back of the 
roadhouse. There was a light in a 
window, and beyond, in the parking 
lot, the outlines of three cars. He had 
crawled along in the shadow of the 
building to the lighted window. 

Brandy jumped up from the bed 
and paced back and forth, running a 
hand through his sweat-matted hair. 
“Only one table in the cafe was 
occupied. Four men were sitting at it 
—and four stranger dogs never ate out 
of the same dish! Listen to the line-up: 
Luis Paloma, Mussolini’s key-man for 
South America; Borescu; Sakichi, the 
Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in Pan- 
ama—and Sin Ling-su!” 

We stared at him. 

“Get that,” Brandy said. “The 
Chinese are at war with Japan—it 
doesn’t make sense! Sin Ling-su was 
doing the talking. I couldn’t hear 
what he was saying—the window was 
closed—but I watched his face. That’s 
a face. The good old word ‘sinister’ 
doesn’t describe it: it’s the face of a 
diabolical cut-throat.” Then Brandy 
went on. “‘After that, the four of them 
stood up and shook hands, with stiff 
bows. It was like a Nazi newsreel. 
Then they filed out. I lay there in the 
shadow while their cars passed me. 
Borescu drove back to Panama with 
Mr. Sin.” 

Brandy sat down on the edge of the 
bed. “There it is.”” He looked down at 
his hands, which were swollen with in- 
sect bites. “The rest is up to you.” 

Tupper seized the telephone and 
Colonel Quarrier started writing in a 
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note-book. McPhail, the F.B.I. man, 
nodded to Brandy. ‘“‘Nice work, kid. 
Shall I send you up a bottle for snake- 
bite?” 

*Go to hell,” said Brandy. 


WHILE THIs was happening at the 
Tivoli, Mrs. Sin had an unexpected 
visitor. I have pieced together the 
scene, from Darice Train’s account of 
it, told to me several nights later. 

When she found Mrs. Sin (Darice 
recounted), a large open packing-case 
labeled Red Cross, Chungking, China, 
stood in the middle of the room, and 
beside it Mrs. Sin knelt on the floor 
making bandages. She glanced up at 
the angry girl who had burst in un- 
announced. 

**Good evening.’’ She bowed 
slightly. 

“You know who I am,” Darice 
cried. “I came to find Brandy!” 

Mrs. Sin looked at her. “I am sure 
you had a good mother—who would 
regret your bad manners. Brandon 
Bourke is not here.” 

*You’re lying!” 

“TI forgive you because obviously 
you are very much excited,” said Mrs. 
Sin. 

*‘Whatever you’ve done to him—he 
isn’t the same.” Darice was trembling. 
**You’ve taken him away from me!” 

“T have not,” replied Mrs. Sin, 
“though you deserve to have him 
taken away from you. You have done 
nothing but hurt him. You encourage 
him to drink. It is your only hold over 
him and you are afraid of losing him.” 

Darice stared at her. Mrs. Sin 
smoothly folded another bandage and 
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laid it on the pile before her. “One 
hears much nonsense these days about 
the significance of women,” she said. 
“A woman’s only significance is to 
help the man she loves.” 

“What has that to do with me?” 
Darice interrupted. 

Mrs. Sin frowned. “May I ask if 
you have ever done anything to help 
Brandon Bourke?” 

“‘That’s none of your affair.” 

“T am afraid it is.”” Mrs. Sin began 
another bandage, her fingers smooth- 
ing it with deft movements. “You see, 
I love him, too. I have loved Brandon 
Bourke since the night I first saw him. 
He is the only man I have ever loved.” 

Darice’s eyes were scornful. ““What 
have you done to help him?” 

“Since you ask I shall tell you,” 
Mrs. Sin answered. “Even he does not 
know. Five times in his life I have 
helped him. Once when Chiang Kai- 
shek refused to see any newspaper- 
men, at a most crucial moment in 
China’s history, I arranged for 
Brandon Bourke to interview him. 
Later, when he was to have been 
killed by the Gestapo, I stopped it. 
Another time, when he was a German 
prisoner in Belgium, I obtained his 
release and safe conduct to England.” 

“How could you do that?” 

“TI did it,” Mrs. Sin replied. “We 
were living in Berlin, where my hus- 
band was the envoy of the Chinese 
government.” She laid a bandage on 
the next pile. ““Twice more I was able 
to help—in Panama. I helped him to 
find a precious thing he had lost.” 

“‘What was that?” 

‘The incentive to write. So now, if 
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he canstop drinking...” Sheshrugged. 
“The last thing—he will not know 
until later.” 

There was silence in the room. Mrs. 
Sin lifted the pile of bandages and 
placed it in the packing-case that was 
to go across the Pacific to her own 
people in distress. After a moment 
Darice said huskily: “I’m sorry. I 
didn’t understand.” 

“That is the past.” Mrs. Sin looked 
up with a strange smile. ‘“The future 
—is in your hands.” 

Darice started. “What do you 
mean? Aren’t you—” 

And very quietly Mrs. Sin said: “I 
shall not be seeing him again.” 


TOWARD MORNING the telephone be- 
side my bed rang. It was Brandy. 
“The police just called me,” he said. 
*‘Something’s happened at Mrs. Sin’s. 
Shake into your clothes.” 

He was waiting in a taxi as I ran 
down the steps. La Cresta lay in dark- 
ness, but we could see Mrs. Sin’s house 
glowing with lights. Another car raced 
us up the winding hill and we reached 
the iron gates at the same time with 
Colonel Quarrier, the Army G-2. 

In the entrance hall Tupper was 
talking Spanish to a dapper Pan- 
amanian officer. The officer shook 
hands warmly. It was his show: La 
Cresta is in Panama. 

*“‘Sefior Bourke is my friend,” he 
explained. Then, to us: “Please to go 
upstairs, gentlemen, to the sefiora’s 
bedroom.” 

I followed Brandy up. It was a large 
room, done in pale blue and gold. In 
one corner stood a tall gold Buddha, 
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with a tiny flickering oil-lamp in front 
of it. Opposite, in a carved chair, a 
man sat with his head bowed. It was 


Mr. Sin—and he was dead. 
Except that the eyes were closed, 
his yellow face was as much a mask 


as it had been that day, 10 years ago, 
in Shanghai. On the rug lay an 
empty phial. Brandy picked it up, 
sniffed it and handed it to me. It smelt 
faintly of almonds. 

Tupper came in then, followed by 
Dr. Lorano, the police surgeon, who 
walked over and examined the body. 
He opened one of Mr. Sin’s eyes and 
peered into it with a small flashlight. 
Brandy and I were standing beside 
him as he unfastened the high collar 
of Mr. Sin’s black silk Chinese shirt. 
After he had fastened it again he 
glanced at us and walked out of the 
room. 

Brandy turned to Tupper. “‘Where’s 
Mrs. Sin?” 

“She left an hour ago—in a char- 
tered plane for San Francisco,” said 
Tupper. “I saw the file at the cable 
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office—she booked a seat on the 
Manila clipper. She’s on her way 
back to China.” 

I watched Brandy. Slowly he walked 
over and pulled aside the heavy 
brocade draperies. Dawn was showing 
across the gray Pacific. Somewhere 
her plane was winging over towns 
and jungles of Central America. 

The old Chinese manservant had 
come in silently. He went to Brandy 
and handed him two letters. One was 
a thick legal envelope of blue linen, 
sealed with lozenges of red wax. 
Brandy slipped it in his pocket and 
opened the smaller letter. He stood 
staring at it for several minutes, then 
handed it to me. The sheet of note- 
paper was inscribed with neatly 
brushed Chinese characters. 

*T can’t read it,” I said. 

“It’s the last verse of The Willow 
Tree,” said Brandy. 


THE CONTENTS of the other envelope 
were destined to shock a great many 
people, from Washington to Chung- 
king. Before he wrote the first of the 
series of stories, Brandy turned the 
documents over to Naval Intelligence. 
That had been Mrs. Sin’s wish. 
Within 12 hours a special clipper 
plane left San Francisco for China. 
The day after this mission reached 
Chungking, a dozen Chinese high 
officials were executed. No news of 
these happenings reached the public: 
our State Department managed a 
superb job of hush-hush. That was the 
first week in December—a few days 
before the war. 

Brandy knew he had the story of his 
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life. Before he settled down to try to 
write it, he was as nervous as an actor 
on an opening night. He had an acute 
consciousness of his failure in the last 
few years. 

I had thought of Darice only as a 
product of night-club civilization. I 
had not appreciated her. Darice, to 
our surprise, had had a course in 
shorthand and typing at boarding- 
school. She assumed the job—which 
left Brandy free to dictate, pacing up 
and down. 

The thing he had to write sounded 
incredibly fantastic—but the proof 
lay in that blue linen envelope. 
Further proof rested in the 12 bodies 
of the executed Chinese officials. It 
was a story of treason on a huge scale. 

Sin Ling-su, the banker of Shanghai, 
had become the Generalissimo’s 
trusted emissary. For years he had per- 
formed invaluable services, arranging 
loans in Europe and America that 
kept the Chinese government afloat. 
But even before he went to Berlin 
something had happened to his brain. 
A distorted ego and a ruthless ambi- 
tion had converged in megalomania. 
In Berlin the Nazis had gotten to him. 
It was all down in Mrs. Sin’s own 
handwriting: word-for-word conversa- 
tions with Ribbentrop, and the terms 
of the treason itself. 

There it was—one of the most im- 
portant news stories of the year— 
placed in Brandy Bourke’s hands by 
Mrs. Sin as a last gesture of her devo- 
tion. And Brandy did full justice to 
her trust. He wrote seven stories and 
put into them the most brilliant writ- 
ing of his life. When the first story 
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reached New York, his come-back 
was assured. The syndicate cabled 
him a contract and his choice of any 
spot in Europe or Asia. Brandy asked 
for China and got it. They were hold- 
ing the series to start on Monday. 

His last story built up to the ex- 
traordinary climax. He had worked 
frantically, turning out thousands of 
words, seldom leaving his room even 
for meals. Through this Darice stayed 
by him—typing the endless pages and 
encouraging him in a hundred ways. 
After I saw them working together, I 
knew that everything would be right 
for them. 

On Sunday he had the telephone 
shut off, so he did not know that Pearl 
Harbor had been attacked. By late 
afternoon a cablegram arrived from 
the syndicate. America was in the war 
now, with China as an ally, and the 
State Department had refused per- 
mission to publish the series on Sin 
Ling-su’s aborted treason. Fortunately 
Brandy did not discover this until the 
story. was ifinished—for he had 
ordered the bell-boy with the cable- 
gram away from his door. 

Back and forth he paced through 
the hot afternoon, dictating while 
Darice sat typing, pale with fatigue. 
Sometimes his words took turns of 
fantasy that might have come from 
drugs—but it all heightened the story 
of Mrs. Sin. He described her in 
phrases that glowed like her own 
diamond-and-jade jewels. He pictured 
the depth and color, the immensity of 
her beloved China, the soul of China 
in its struggle for survival. Mrs. Sin-he 
canonized as one of the great patriots 
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of all time of any nation. 

With excitement he reconstructed 
the last scene in Mrs. Sin’s bedroom. 
The Chinese furnishings. The tiny oil- 
lamp flickering before the inscrutable 
golden Buddha. The woman pleading 
with the man who was about to betray 
China. Her desperation, her inspired 
argument that at last convinces him 
his plan is insane. Then, in the hour 
before the tropic dawn, his suicide. 

It was an arresting, dramatic story. 


There was only one point where it 
differed from the truth. Sin Ling-su 
did not commit suicide. That morning 
when he sat dead in the chair, the 
police surgeon had opened the high 
collar of his Chinese shirt and we had 
seen the line of small dark bruises 
across his throat. The police surgeon 
knew that he had been strangled— 
but only Brandy and I knew that 
those marks on his throat had been 
made by Mrs. Sin’s jade necklace. 


Let Hollywood Do it! 


IN HOLLYwooD, an actor launched his old Chinese valet on a career 
as a laundry proprietor by staging a “world premiere’: a micro- 
phone and spotlights were installed in front of the laundry, shiny 
automobiles pulled up, stars and their chauffeurs dropped packages in 
a huge basket on the sidewalk and the actor performed the duties of 
m.c.—with flowery speeches to passers-by. 


A MOVIE DIRECTOR helped to inaugurate a drive-in hamburger 
stand for a friend by attending in white tie and tails while a hired 
orchestra encouraged dancing on the sidewalk. 

—Leo C. RostEn, Hollywood (Harcourt, Brace & Company) 


Answers to Questions on Pages 131, 132 


Male 23: 
Female 24. 
Female 25. 
Male 26. 
Female Zi 
Maie 28. 
Male 29. 
Female 30. 
Female 31. 


- Male 42: 
. Male 13. 
. Female 14. 
Male iS. 
. Female 16. 
. Male 5 pe 
. Female 18. 
Male 19. 
. Male 20. 
. Female Bt. 
. Female 22. 


Female 33: 
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Coed 34. 
Male 35. 
Male 36. 
Coed i 
Female 38. 
Coed 39. 
Coed 40. 
Male 41. 
Coed 42. 
Coed 32. Female 43. Female 50. 
Male 44, 
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Men and 
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Men and 
Women 
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Male 

Female 46. 
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Male 47. 
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Male 
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Your Other Life) 











e e e Inthe year 1833, a boy liv- 
ing on the Isle of Man had a typical 
childhood dream. He dreamed that 
he was captain of a ship, that his 
family was in danger on another ship, 
and that he rescued them. Next day 
the boy, Adrian Christian, told his 
dream to his brother Thomas. 

Early in September, 1880, the 
British India nosed out of Sydney, 
bound for Rangoon. On the bridge 
was Captain Adrian Christian. A few 
days out of Sydney, he dreamed of a 
ship in distress. As the dream ended, 
the word “Family” appeared in flam- 
ing letters. Next day Captain Chris- 
tian doubled the lookout. 

The following night he again 
dreamed of a sinking ship. This time 
he received an impression that the 
distressed ship was due north of the 
British India. Overriding the protests 
of his dismayed officers, he ordered 
the course altered to due north. Two 
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These well-authenticated tales from the world 
of dreams raise the question, ‘‘Which is reality?” 


Ce The idea that we live two lives is as old as man. 





days later the British India sighted a 
broken and sinking vessel. 

On September 6, 269 persons were 
rescued. Among those saved was 
Captain Christian’s brother, Thomas. 


The name of the sinking ship was The 
Family. —From V. H. Gaddis, 
_— Winona Lake, Indiana. 


<= 


e e e In that historians’ bible, 
Plutarch’s Lives, is the story of a dream 
which profoundly influenced all his- 
tory. When a certain Octavius solicited 
help of Cicero, the great orator’s 
decision to support the young man 
was based on a dream which had 
come to him years before. 

While Julius Caesar was still alive, 
Cicero dreamed that the god, Jupiter, 
had reviewed the sons of the senators, 
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seeking an heir to the dictator. None 
of the senatorial offspring pleased the 
god. Then the figure of a strange 
youth appeared, and Jupiter at once 
designated him as the heir to the great 
one’s toga. Upon awakening, Cicero 
was able to recall the exact appear- 
ance of the youth’s face. 

The day after the dream, as Cicero 
was walking down the Campus 
Martius, he met several boys return- 
ing from their gymnastic exercises. 
Among these was the youth of his 
dream. Cicero had never met the boy 
before, and upon inquiring he found 
the youth’s parents to be almost un- 
known in the Capitol. 

When years later Cicero, because of 
the dream, lent his decisive support to 
that same youth, the young man’s 
name was still Octavius. We know 
him now as Augustus, successor to 
Caesar. We know him, too, as the 


greatest of all Roman emperors. 
—From Morgan Cunnington, 
New York, New York. 


<= 


e e« e The great lottery on the 
date of the Yukon River ice break is 
world famous. Many and strange 
have been the methods by which 
gamblers have sought to determine 
the day the ice releases its grip. How- 
ever, it remained for a tenderfoot first 
to place a bet because of a dream. 
Early in May, 1924, the ice held 
fast to the sides of the river. Old 
timers bet their money on a late 
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break-up. On May 5, Marion G. 
Walters dreamed that she saw a 
gigantic figure-eight written on the 
ice. As she watched, the ice moved 
ponderously, cracked and broke. 

The next day, with the ice still fast 
to the banks, she laid her bet on May 
8. Outstanding local authorities who 
had wagered on a score of break ups 
laughed uproariously. 

They did not laugh at all when un- 
seasonably hot weather caused the ice 


to break on May 8. 
—From Marion G. Walters, 
Seattle, Washington. 


e « e After a night spent with his 
command on maneuvers in Louisiana, 
Captain George T. Beck, Jr., com- 
plained of a distinctly unpleasant 
dream. Ail night he had fought with a 
huge snake. 

He called the cook and lectured at 
length on the connection between bad 
dreams and bad cooking. However, 
later in the day he apologized to the 
culinary expert. 

While making up Captain Beck’s 


bed, an orderly had found a large 


copperhead between the blankets. 
—From Drew 3, David, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Readers are invited to contribute to, ‘Your 
Other Life.’ A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address ** Your 
Other Life,’? Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Although they cannot be returned, all con- 
tributions will be given careful consideration. 
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Twilight of the German Generals 


OR THREE YEARS now we have 
been reading about von Brauch- 
itsch, von Reichenau, von Bock, von 
Leeb, von Rundstedt, von Kleist. 
They forever seemed to be taking new 
cities and new countries. In their way 
they left destruction, death, disaster. 
But, somehow, in spite of all this, 
they remain to us impersonal, in- 
distinct, grey figures. It is not by 
chance that we know so little about 
the German generals. They are in 
the shadow because that’s where they 
want to be. “To be more than to 
seem” was their unwritten code, even 
before Count von Schieffen formu- 
lated it as their motto. 
Ostelbien—that is a part of Prussia 
that lies east of the Elbe river. A very 
distinctive part of Germany with a 
landscape frugal, severe and austere. 
Almost the entire land is divided into 
large estates—and most of the estates 


are owned by some two hundred or 
three hundred families of old nobility. 
It is these families who have produced 
the German generals for many gen- 
erations. 

The men who come from these 
families, the German generals, differ 
in many ways from the generals of 
other countries. They are strange 
people and their world is strange. It 
is a world in which peace is consid- 
ered an intermezzo and war the nor- 
mal state of affairs. It is a world in 
which life is considered cheap and 
death is considered the real goal of 
life. A world in which there is no 
room for pursuit of happiness and in 
which the pursuit of glory dominates 
everything else. 

All this started more than 150 years 
ago. In the latter part of the 18th 
century the French diplomat and 
writer, Count Mirabeau said, ‘‘ Prussia 


Condensed from the book published at $3.00 by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2 West 46th Street, New York City, 
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is not a state, it is an armed camp.” 
Perhaps the men who originally helped 
to build up this camp, and who began 
to storm out of it to conquer more 
territory, may not have been respon- 
sible in the last analysis. Their first 
conquests stimulated their appetite 
for more conquests. Somewhere along 
the way, however, they became guilty. 
Somewhere during the lifespan of 
every nation, or of the ruling class of 
a nation, that nation or that certain 
set within it, can no longer claim to 
be too immature to understand. If it 
continues to commit frivolous or crim- 
inal acts it is guilty. And it must be 
judged guilty. 

There were many lightning wars 
and victories, first in the history of 
Prussia, then in the history of Ger- 
many. Up to 1914 the prestige of the 
Prussian—now German—Army and 
therefore of the generals was at its 
zenith. But neither the losing of the 
war in 1918—nor the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was recognized by the German 
generals. They went right on building 
their war machine, secretly at first, 
and cynically in the open later. 
Twenty-one years after the Armistice 
at Compiegne they took up where 
they left off and started a new blitz- 
krieg. This time against Poland. 

In spite of some things that went 
wrong, the German generals were by 
1942 at the height of their glory and 
in a position which they had never 
reached before. Still, something had 
changed. They were not the same as 
they had been. They were winning 
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wars but they were losing themselves. 
Their tragedy did not begin when 
they called Hitler in. The very fact 
that they had to resort to Hitler 
proves that their inner decay had al- 
ready progressed far. So in the last 
analysis there was nothing voluntary 
about their calling Hitler in. It was 
the last attempt of dying men, of a 
dying caste, to prolong its forfeited 
life. And ironically enough, in the 
grandiose prospective of the Greek 
tragedy, by trying to prolong it they 
hastened its end. 


On January 11, 

1938 Werner Ed- 

uard Fritz von 

Blomberg, Field 

Marshal and War 

Minister of the 

Third Reich, mar- 

ried Fraulein Erike 

Gruhn, a young 

girl of twenty-eight. The ceremony 

had been simple and intimate, per- 

haps too intimate, and not until the 

following day did the Propaganda 

Ministry permit the German press to 

reprint it. Not a single general of the 

German Army was present, not even 

the Chief of the Reichswehr, General 

Werner von Fritsch, although he was 

living in the same building. The wit- 

nesses at the wedding were Adolf 

Hitler and Hermann Goering, a clear 

indication of Hitler’s appreciation of 

his War Minister. And he had good 
reason to appreciate him. 

Von Blomberg was one of the few 
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top-ranking officers, one of the few 
Prussian Junkers, who had confidence 
in the adventurous politician con- 
sidered so socially unacceptable by 
most of Blomberg’s colleagues. So 
great was his confidence that from 
1941 he did his best to convince his 
friends that Hitler was worth a try. 

The absence of other top-ranking 
German officers at the War Minister’s 
wedding is easy to understand. They 
had not been invited. Herr von Blom- 
berg wanted a “completely intimate 
ceremony.”’ He wanted this for a rea- 
son his colleagues did not yet know, 
though they suspected. Fraulein 
Gruhn—who in the world was Frau- 
lein Gruhn? Goebbels knew and the 
next day Hitler knew, too. 

The afternoon after the wedding, 
Hitler had received the tall bland- 
looking Chief of the SS, Heinrich 
Himmler. Himmler took from his 
briefcase a bundle of papers and 
handed them to his Fuehrer. Hitler 
read through the papers carefully and 
then he had one of his notorious fits 
of rage. Why, he demanded, hadn’t 
Himmler shown him the papers 
earlier? Why did he come to him with 
them now, now that it was too late? 
Those papers concerned Erike Gruhn. 

Division RW of the Gestapo, which 
since February 1934 had been engaged 
in close investigations of the private 
lives of all German generals and other 
officers, had long known that Herr 
von Blomberg was associated with a 
young woman whom he at first called 
his stenographer and later his private 
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secretary. But what the Gestapo ap- 
parently did not know was that 
another authority had a detailed dos- 
sier on Erike Gruhn. This other 
authority was the Berlin Vice Squad. 
Erike Gruhn was a prostitute. 

Hitler is supposed to have pleaded 
with von Blomberg to let the marriage 
be annulled, but this seems rather 
dubious. For the Fuehrer must have 
known that even if the marriage were 
annulled, he could not have kept 
Blomberg as War Minister. The 
scandal had already been brewed. 
A German War Minister, a man from 
one of the oldest and noblest Prussian 
families, simply could not marry a 
prostitute. Hitler knew his own gen- 
erals well enough to realize that. 

By this time Herr von Fritsch, too, 
had seen the dossier on Erike Gruhn. 
And he resolved not to waste another 
minute. He sent an urgent order to all 
commanders of military districts in 
the Reich to proceed to Berlin for 
important conferences which would 
be held. The meeting of the generals 
opened in the Conference Room of 
the German War Ministry. When all 
the men had entered the room the 
doors were closed. 

Not even the Cavalry Captain 
Mangelsdorf, Chief of the Guard, or 
Colonel Kuntzen, von Fritsch’s aide, 
were allowed to be present at the 
meeting. The same should have held 
true for Major Jodl who had acted 
as receptionist. However, he must 
have found a way to get in on at 
least part of the meeting. 
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The generals did not learn about 
that till later. At the same time they 
had reason to believe that no word 
uttered during the meeting would be 
repeated. Later, of course, almost 
every one of them talked. In fact the 
meeting was to be one of the most 
discussed in the military history of 
the Third Reich. 

Herr von Fritsch briefly informed 
his guests of the facts about Erike 
Gruhn. Masseuse—house of ill fame— 
prostitute. They said little and Herr 
von Fritsch gave them little time for 
comment. He hoped to carry out a 
plan he had been nursing for years— 
a plan he hoped and believed most of 
his generals desired. Hitler, as witness 
at the marriage of a prostitute, was 
scarcely in a position to deny a re- 
quest from his generals. Von Fritsch 
intended to grasp the opportunity. 
Now, at last, he could get rid of 
Blomberg. 

Blomberg had not lived up to his 
comrades’ expectations. He had not 
succeeded in keeping Nazis out of 
commanding positions in the Army. 
On the contrary, he had actually 
made possible their penetration into 
high places in the Army during the 
last few years. 

Fritsch, desiring a conservative 
command, wanted to eliminate the 
influence of the Party and the Party 
members in the Army. In particular 
he was worried about the Air Force 
and the Tank Corps. Fritsch saw no 
reason why the Luftwaffe should be 
organized and led as a separate unit 
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from the Army. Hitler and Goering, 
on the other hand, wanted to retain 
control of the Air Force. It was evident 
that Hitler wanted this for political 
rather than for military reasons; the 
Luftwaffe was a powerful weapon in 
his hands. One could never know .. . 

The generals wanted to withdraw 
themselves and the German Army 
from all participation in the Spanish 
adventure. They welcomed Fritsch’s 
suggestion to demand that Hitler stop 
all further aid to Franco. They were 
afraid that relations with France would 
deteriorate even further if German 
intervention in Spain continued. 

Late in the afternoon they moved 
that the meeting charge Herr von 
Fritsch to go to Hitler and first, de- 
mand Blomberg’s recall; second, the 
settlement of the Spanish issue; and 
third, outlawing of pagan propaganda 
in the barracks. 

Next morning, Fritsch telephoned 
the Chancellory to ask for an inter- 
view with Hitler. Hitler did not have 
to wait for Fritsch’s arrival to find 
out what had taken place the previous 
day. He knew who had been present 
at the meeting and had a report on 
large sections of the conversation. For 
one of Fritsch’s closest associates had 
turned Judas. This man was the re- 
ceptionist, Alfred Jodl, who went to 
Hitler and gave his report, thus be- 
ginning one of the most remarkable 
military careers in modern hisfory. 

This is just what Hitler was pre- 
pared for. 

We do not know, and probably 
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never will know, just what Hitler 
said to Fritsch that afternoon. But we 
do know how he felt toward the 
general, what his attitude toward him 
had been for years. Herr von Fritsch 
was proud and haughty with people, 
and he made no exception of Adolf 
Hitler. 

In private, he always referred 
to the Fuehrer as “the sergeant.”’ It 
would have been miraculous if these 
things had not come to Hitler’s ears. 
Even if Major Jodl had not delivered 
his frequent reports. 


Ir tr HAD been 
up to Hitler, Fritsch 
would never have 
become Command- 
er-in-Chief of the 
Army. In 1934, 
when Command- 
er-in-Chief Curt 
von Hammer- 

stein-Equord retired, Hitler had had 
other plans. But at that time old 
Hindenburg was still alive, and he 
had insisted on Fritsch’s appointment 
—a logical step from the military 
point of view. 

Hitler’s hatred for Fritsch actually 
dated from 1923. At that time the 
Nazi party had already established a 
kind of unofficial War Ministry, the 
so-called Wehrpolitische Amt (Mili- 
tary Political Bureau of the Nazi 
Party), under General von Epp. This 
bureau worked like a General Staff, 
devising war plans and working out 
the details. In 1932, Hitler with a 
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grand gesture declared to Hindenburg 
that he intended “to make this a gift 
to the German people.” Hindenburg 
took the plans and snarled at Hitler 
that he and his party had no business 
concerning themselves with such 
matters. Nevertheless, he had the 
plans examined. The man he gave 
them to was Fritsch. Fritsch’s critique 
was merciless. He declared that Hitler 
and his crew were a pack of ridiculous 
dilettantes. Hitler found this out and 
never forgave him. 

Hitler knew that Fritsch wanted to 
get rid of Blomberg in order to halt 
or eliminate entirely the rising in- 
fluence of Nazi officers. But Hitler 
was not altogether displeased that he 
had to let Blomberg go now. 

For Hitler had definite plans of his 
own. He wanted to simplify the 
entire organization of the armed 
forces—along American lines. The 
chief of the state was also to be the 
Commander-in-Chief. He planned to 
become head of the whole German 
Armed Forces and therefore, of course, 
the superior of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. 

For these plans Hitler needed a 
more energetic man than Blomberg, 
a man who would be more his own 
man than Blomberg had ever been or 
ever could be. Hitler reasoned that 
once he was head of the entire armed 
forces he would be able to accomplish 
what Fritsch was trying to prevent: 
To place Nazis in all influential posi- 
tions in the Army. 

Fritsch was diametrically opposed 
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to this point of view. The only possible 
assumption is that he met all Hitler’s 
proposals with a curt no. 

Hitler negotiated with his generals 
for three days. Then he handed down 
his decision. From the many reports 
on these meetings it is clear that he 
left no stone unturned to win the 
generals over to himself. 

Hitler presented each of his generals 
with a fait accompli. He told each of 
them: I have decided to do this and 
not to do that. Are you with me or 
not? He said: I have decided to let 
Blomberg go. I am no longer satisfied 
with the tithe Commander-in-Chief. I 
have decided to take over the com- 
mand of the armed forces myself. The 
Air Force, he said, would continue as 
an independent organization equal to 
the Army and to the Navy. 


THE MAN who 
created the great- 
est difficulties for 
Adolf Hitler was 
Ludwig Beck, 
Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. The dif- 
ficulty was that 
Beck was the only 

man whom Hitler could not afford 
to let go at the moment and that of all 
the generals this same Beck was second 
only to Fritsch in his stalwart oppo- 
sition to Hitler’s plans. 

Beck was one of the generals who 
had thought a Nazi regime in Ger- 
many would be “useful.” He had 
done his share behind the scenes to 
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bring Hitler to power. His own rea- 
sons for backing Hitler had nothing 
to do with enthusiasm for National 
Socialism. He despised the Party and 
he considered Party members idiots. 
But he thought that he was strong 
enough to hold Hitler and his ad- 
visers in check. 

He told Hitler frankly that his in- 
tended reorganization would mean 
the destruction of all the work of the 
General Staff and that if a real war 
had to be waged under such condi- 
tions it could not be won. He offered 
Hitler his resignation and went home. 

That was on February 2. On Febru- 
ary 3 Hitler sent for him again and 
insisted that he remain as Chief of the 
General Staff even under the new 
conditions of which he did not ap- 
prove. He finally agreed with certain 
reservations. Hitler promised to meet 
his conditions. He knew that he could 
not carry out plans to rock Europe if 
he did not have his Chief of Staff. 

The generals made their decisions. 
The lines were formed. Generals von 
Brauchitsch, List, Geyer, and von 
Reichenau backed Hitler uncondi- 
tionally. With certain reservations, 
Generals von Bock, Blaskowitz, and 
von Kleist joined them. Solidly for 
Fritsch were Generals von Kressen- 
stein, von Weichs, von Witzleben, 
Lutz, Dollman, Knockenhauer, Ulex. 

Von Kleest, though agreeing in 
principle with Hitler’s plans, quar- 
reled with the Fuehrer because he 
did not want Fritsch to be dismissed. 
Old Rundstedt and Ritter von Leeb, 
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too, had a stormy final interview with 
Hitler and then withdrew angrily. 
They and all the others who had 
backed Fritsch were dismissed. In 
most cases, to be sure, the dismissals 
lasted only a few weeks. When they 
were recalled, they all came back. 
Even the resentful Rundstedt and 
von Leeb. 

On February 6 Hitler’s official 
newspaper, the Voelkischer Beobachter, 
reported the result of all the many 
conferences. 

Blomberg and Fritsch had “‘re- 
signed” because of poor health. In 
addition, a number of other generals 
had resigned—these were the ones 
who were later recalled. 

The Air Force was to be reorganized 
and Goering was promoted to Field 
Marshal of the Reich. 

Ribbentrop was replacing Freiherr 
von Neurath as Foreign Minister. 

A so-called Secret Cabinet Council 
was established, to consist of Hitler, 
Ribbentrop, Goering, Hess, Goebbels, 
Dr. Lammers, Admiral Raeder, and 
Generals Keitel and von Brauchitsch. 

Chief of the High Command of the 
Armed Forces was General Keitel. 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army was 
von Brauchitsch. 

In other words, there no longer 
existed a real War Ministry. Instead, 
General Keitel was placed in com- 
mand of the entire armed forces. 
Keitel was subordinate only to Hitler. 

Abroad, the view prevailed that 
what had happened represented a 
victory of the generals over Hitler. 
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They considered it proof of such a 
victory that Wilhelm Keitel, one of 
the old guard conservatives among 
the generals, now headed the armed 
forces. Keitel was and looked unim- 
pressive and unimportant. His com- 
rades, of course, knew him. He was 
known in Army circles as “‘the dumb- 
est general.” 

Actually Hitler had won. He knew 
that Keitel would do whatever he 
wanted him to do. 

The real victim in the struggle 
between Hitler and his generals was 
a man who had not even participated. 
This was Goering. To be sure, Hitler 
had promoted him, and his Air Force 
was assured of an independent exist- 
ence. Goering, himself, had thought he 
would receive the job Hitler had 
given Keitel. 

But Hitler preferred the colorless 
Keitel. And this was the beginning of 
a process which saw the fat Nazi 
Number Two steadily lose power and 
importance in the German Wehrmacht, 
and hence lose power and importance 


in the Third Reich. 


In 1918 the Gen- 

eral Staff refused 

to admit that a 

war had been lost 

—it was only a 

phase of the war. It 

would yet be won. 

In the Opera- 

tions department of 

the General Staff, ever since the Staff 
had come into the open, sat an officer 
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whom few knew either by name or by 
face. He was called Staff Officer IA. 
He was chief of the Department of 
Operations. For Officer IA there had 
been no defeat, no armistice, no Ver- 
sailles. To Officer IA there existed 
only one reality: the plan. 

The last battle of World War I was 
reported in no military communique. 
This last battle was lost by the Allies. 

This last battle centered around 
the armistice conditions. Marshal 
Foch and Clemenceau took the per- 
fectly reasonable view that any future 
German rearmament must be pre- 
vented before it could get started. 
The most obvious and best way to do 
that was immediately to lay hands 
on the major part of the German Army 
and German war materials, and to 
hold on to them at least until the 
Peace Conference. In the Armistice 
conditions, therefore, the French Gen- 
eral Staff provided impossibly short 
time-limits within which the Germans 
were to leave the occupied regions. 
It did not seem humanly possible for 
them to keep those time-limits. But 
if they could not get out in time the 
war material that remained behind 
would automatically fall into the 
hands of the Allies, and the remaining 
German troops would automatically 
become prisoners of war. 

But the Germans did keep the time- 
limits. Undoubtedly, this was due to 
the fact that the retreat had been 
prepared for three months. Also due 
to the work of the Railroad Commis- 
sioner, General Groener. It was also 
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partly the work of Hindenburg. Their 
achievement was one of the greatest 
triumphs of the German military 
machine. 

Among the returning generals, there 
was the group of the “insulted,” led 
by von Hindenburg. There was the 
group of those who “simply couldn’t 
understand it all” and who were 
driven almost mad. And there were 
those who “‘clenched their teeth and 
went on working.” To this group 
belonged Seeckt, von Bock, von 
Schleicher. 

The people? The people were un- 
grateful. After all, the generals told 
themselves, the Army hadn’t done so 
badly. They had lost the war in the 
end, all right. That was unpleasant, 
but it was no reason for turning every- 
thing upside down. They would win 
the next war. 

But these crazy Republicans did 
not even seem to want another war. 
All of a sudden war had become a 
crime. All of a sudden there existed 
such a thing as war guilt. 

To a large extent, what prestige 
the Army still commanded had been 
saved because they had been able to 
end the war on foreign soil. There 
is no doubt that this is the main 
reason why Hindenburg and the other 
generals asked the German Govern- 
ment for an immediate armistice. 
Hindenburg did one thing more. He 
refused to send any of his generals to 
participate in the signing of the Armis- 
tice. Thus the Armistice conditions 
were signed only by parliamentary 
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representatives. This placed a stigma 
on the young Republic which was 
never entirely wiped out. 

If it was no crime to oppose the 
desire of the majority of the German 
people, who at that time certainly 
wanted peace, then it certainly could 
be no crime to evade and break the 
Treaty of Peace imposed by the 
former enemy, who was still the 
enemy to these men and who would 
certainly be the enemy of tomorrow. 

The People’s Government thought 
it needed more volunteers in order to 
protect the Eastern border, where 
Poland was becoming more menacing, 
and also in order to hold in check the 
workers who were waiting for genuine 
revolutionary laws. 

In March, 1919, it was decided 
that for the time being an army of 
400 thousand men would be raised; 
that is, kept under arms, organized, 
and drilled. For the first time the 
word Reichswehr came up. 

The blow was therefore all the 
greater when the conditions of the 
Peace Treaty became known in May 
of that year. Germany was to be per- 
mitted an army of 100 thousand men, 
with 4000 officers. The General Staff 
was to be dissolved; troops were to be 
recruited on a 12-year basis, and only 
five per cent of them could be dis- 
charged in any one year. The officers 
must enlist for 25 years. 

But none of these military provi- 
sions in the Treaty of Versailles was 
carried out. 

Gustav Noske, one of the Social 
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Democratic People’s Representatives 
(Volksbeauftragter), the man who had 
charge of Army matters, offered the 
German officers their discharge when 
the conditions of the Versailles Treaty 
became known, convinced that they 
would be so outraged by these condi- 
tions that they would be unwilling to 
remain in the Army. 

The officer clique had no such 
thought. They did protest against the 
Versailles conditions—especially 
against the war guilt clause and, logi- 
cally enough, against the clause that 
provided for the extradition of Ger- 
man Officers. But they did not for a 
moment consider giving up their 
posts. They knew it was not merely a 
question of jobs. It was a question of 
strategic positions. 

On July 7, 1919, Hans von Seeckt 
became head of the Allgemeine Trup- 
penamt (General Troops Office) in the 
Reichswehr Ministry. Its real function 
and the real function of its chief re- 
mained obscure at the moment. 

At that time Seeckt was considered 
by all military experts one of the most 
capable men on the General Staff and 
it was only logical, therefore, that 
Seeckt be made Chief of the Great 
General Staff. For this was all that the 
mysterious Allgemeine Truppenamt 
meant. The General Staff never 
ceased to exist. It merely donned a 
slight disguise. , 

Herr von Seeckt immediately set 
to work organizing a new army. Then 
Seeckt put into practice an idea that 
was quite new. He created the “‘tem- 
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porary volunteers.” Seeckt’s idea was 
to recruit as many soldiers as possible 
or to keep those already recruited in 
the Army, and by pointing out to the 
Allies the internal unrest in Germany, 
to win concessions as to the number of 
soldiers Germany would be permitted. 

For the present, he considered the 
question of war materials most im- 
portant. Men who had been dis- 
missed and whose names were on the 
enlistment rolls could always be called 
back. Destroyed war materials were 
lost for good, and could not be used 
even for training purposes. The Peace 
Treaty provided for the razing of 
many fortresses, the destruction of 
factories and of tremendous quantities 
of munitions, as well as the cessation 
of all organized military studies. 

An International Military Control 
Commission was formed, consisting of 
159 Frenchmen, 151 Englishmen, 23 
Italians, 13 Japanese, and 48 Belgians. 
This commission was to see to it that 
Germany really disarmed. 

But that was not easy. For the 
officer clique sabotaged the work of 
the commission from the very begin- 
ning. Germans who informed the com- 
mission of the hiding places of military 
stores were sentenced by German 
courts to heavy fines and long prison 
terms. 

The members of the control com- 
mission had long since been weary of 
their jobs. They knew that they were 
being fooled constantly; that they 
were hated by the people they con- 
trolled; they knew, too, that some of 
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the commissioners themselves, embar- 
rassingly enough, had gone into in- 
ternational arms traffic. 

And they knew, too, that in France, 
England, and Italy, pacifist ideas were 
winning more and more power and 
that no one wanted them to send 
alarmist reports from Germany, as 
they hindered efforts at disarmament. 
In the end the Germans were not 
alone in their sabotage of the com- 
mission’s work. The members of the 
commission themselves became fed up. 


Durinc the first 
years of the Ger- 
man Republic 
there were three 
military putsches. 
Three times armed 
forces attempted to 
seize political pow- 
er in Germany. 

Three times the generals failed. 

The third of these putsches was the 
so-called Beer Hall Putsch on Novem- 
ber 9, 1923, in Munich in which Adolf 
Hitler for the first time came before 
the eyes of a world-wide public. How- 
ever, the putsch was by no means 
concocted by Hitler alone, or by his 
small and weak Party. This putsch, 
too, was an attempt by the military 
to seize power. 

The background was extremely 
complicated. Besides Hitler, the major 
figures were General von Ludendorff 
and General von Lossow, the military 
commander of Munich. After many 
vague preliminary conferences, Hitler 
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felt justified in assuming that General 
von Lossow was on his side. (Later, 
in court, each of the participants ac- 
cused the others of lying.) General 
von Lossow decided at the last minute 
to suppress the putsch. When Hitler 
and Ludendorff set out on their 
famous march to the Feldherrenhalle, 
von Lossow ordered his troops to 
shoot. 

In the trial that followed the putsch 
Ludendorff was charged with a great 
many illegal acts. But, unlike Hitler, 
he was pronounced not guilty. In 
court, Ludendorff made no attempt 
to defend his fellow prisoner. 

In a sense the situation of the 
generals was tragic. They had the 
power—for a few years after the Revo- 
lution, at any rate, they had more 
power than anyone else in Germany. 
Without their approval and support 
it was impossible for any person or 
party to govern. But they themselves 
could not govern. They needed a man 
to take care of their business. They 
could not run the business alone. 

The generals dreamed, quite logi- 
cally from their point of view, of a 
man who would have no ties and no 
traditions. Of a man who “would 
stand in back of the civilian popula- 
tion with a gun.” They needed a 
man who was ready and able to take 
full responsibility for all the things 
they had done and intended still to 
do. They needed a man, therefore, 
who had no moral inhibitions and no 
moral ties. A man who had no repu- 
tation to defend. A man who could 
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afford to be dishonorable and to 
break his word. 

And after a long search they found 
their man. It was more or less an 
accident that he happened to be 
Adolf Hitler. 


AFTER THE trial, 
the Army support- 
ed Hitler at every 
opportunity. It 
was therefore only, 
rendering the 
Reichswehr its due 
when in 1934 the 

ees Fuchrer declared 
publici: .,.,;, fhe Army alone has made 
possible the success of our work.” 

Even while they supported him, 
even while they held the ladder of 
success for him, they despised him. 
But the very fact that they did despise 
him proved to them that he was their 
man. For the man they wanted could 
not be honorable, could not be a 
gentleman and a nobleman. 

We know that Chief of Staff Lud- 
wig Beck never spoke a word in 
private to Hitler. We know that 
Hindenburg referred to him almost to 
the last as the “Bohemian Corporal.” 

Naturally, the generals who had 
shaped Hitler into power did not 
want the Bohemian Corporal to inter- 
fere with them in military matters. 
Anyone who knew the Prussian gen- 
erals will realize that such a thought 
could not possibly have occurred to 
them. They all assumed that Hitler 
would be satisfied with directing an 
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unimportant parade or two. 
But on the very first day after he 
became Chancellor, Hitler showed he 
would not be satisfied with that. On 
January 31, 1933, he went to the 
Berlin barracks to talk to the soldiers. 
The generals were painfully embar- 
rassed. It was not proper for a Chan- 
cellor to speak to soldiers without 
previously discussing the mg,iter with 
the military authorities. The affair 
was reported to General von Ham- 
merstein-Equord who promptly in- 
vited Hitler to have a ais Om with 
some 490 higher officers. 
Hitler went, but nothi 
discussion took place. Hiz 
uninterruptedly for two hours. 
At later meetings they began to 
take the Fuehrer more seriously. His 
extraordinary military knowledge 
astounded them. His ability to think 
in military terms, and think quite 
sensibly, completely nonplused them. 
It was incomprehensible in a man 
who had never attended the Military 
Academy. The officers could not know 
that Hitler prepared for these meet- 
ings and discussions like a student 
cramming for an examination. The 
clique of younger officers, who be- 
longed to the Party or sympathized 
with it, prepared Hitler for these 
conferences. Colonel Jodl, whose re- 
lationship with Hitler was becoming 
more and more personal, sat up night 
after night with the Fuehrer and 
coached him for these “‘examinations.” 
Still, it never occurred to General 
von Fritsch, let alone to Ludwig 
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Beck, to invite Hitler to sit in when 
military plans were being worked out. 
Even the plan for the remilitarization 
of the Rhineland, though ordered by 
Hitler and executed unwillingly by 
the generals, was worked out without 
the assistance of the Fuehrer. 

But that was the turning point. 
Hitler declared that from that time 
on he wanted to help with the plans, 
for which, after all, he bore the re- 
sponsibility. Shrugging, the generals 
consented. They realized by now that 
they had taken the Bohemian Cor- 
poral a little too lightly. When the 
generals marched into the Rhineland 
on Hitler’s orders and on Hitler’s 
responsibility, they knew that they 
had made a mistake. The man whom 
they had set on the throne was not the 
man who would take orders from 
them. They were already beginning 
to realize that their role was to be 
difficult and perhaps tragic—that 
they ‘vere in the position of the sor- 
cerer’s apprentice, who could sum- 
mon up supernatural forces but who 
could not get rid of them again. 


THe PoLisH 
Campaign had 
gone as Hitler 
promised. France 
was beaten to her 
knees. Germany 
was greater than 
ever. The British 
Army had lost al- 
most its entire equipment; it seemed 
to be only a question of days before 
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the undefended British Isles would be 
invaded. Tremendous quantities of 
money, raw materials, food and 
forced labor were at the disposal of 
Germany. 

Germany was great. The generals 
were great. But fundamentally there 
was only one real victor: Hitler him- 
self. The generals did become Field 
Marshals, but that meant little to the 
people. Dr. Goebbels saw to that. The 
generals had won the war but they 
were not Hindenburgs by any means. 
Hitler did not want any Hindenburgs. 

Of them all, only one man came 
before the spotlight of publicity; only 
one man became more than a title 
and a few decorations to the masses of 
the German people. He became more 
or less a romantic figure of this war. 
Romantic in spite of the fact that he 
was a tank specialist. This man was 
Erwin Rommel. The newspapers 
described in thrilling detail how Rom- 
mel’s divisions captured twenty-three 
generals and over 30 thousand French 
soldiers. How Rommel himself rode 
in the lead in Tank No. 711, how he 
always led the battle and always 
chose this tank. 

Experts who knew something about 
the technique of warfare considered 
his tactics exceedingly risky, but the 
people, of course, were impressed by 
it. With great enthusiasm they re- 
counted what Erwin Rommel had 
said to his officers when he took over 
his command: “Gentlemen, don’t 
think I’m crazy. Trust me. To the 
right there is nothing, to the left 
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there is nothing, backward there is 
nothing — but in front there is 
Rommel!” 

Aside from questions of tact and 
certain externals that the generals 
did not like about Hitler, they had 
cause to be well pleased in the sum- 
mer of 1940. They had attained more 
than they had hoped, and had at- 
tained it more quickly. Still they were 
not altogether content. Something 
disturbed them. In wars, as the gen- 
erals understood them, there was a 
victory and then there was peace. 
But things didn’t work out that way 
with Hitler. 

Although the one war the generals 
wanted to avoid at all cost was the 
war with Russia, this war seemed in- 
creasingly inevitable. 

Hitler had promised them that 
nothing would happen when they 
moved into the Rhineland. He had 
kept his promise. Hitler had promised 
them that the invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and France would be 
accomplished in blitz fashion. He had 
kept his promise. Now he promised 
that Russia would be conquered in 
blitz fashion. Why not believe him? 
And as they plunged into it with the 
speed of a toboggan hurtling down a 
mountain, they forgot for a single 
moment what they had known for 
years, for decades: that Russia was 
unbeatable. Only for a moment. But 
after that moment it was too late. 

By August 15th the Stalino line 
had everywhere been reached. The 
world. believed that Russia had been 
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completely defeated, that the next few 
weeks would bring final collapse. But 
by this time the General Staff must 
have realized that the Germans had 
lost the Russian War, for the plan— 
the great plan had not been carried 
out. The two months that they had 
figured it would take them to win the 
war were almost up and it was not 
won. By October 15 the Russians 
were pressed back to a line formed by 
Taganrog-Kharkov, the Don, an arc 
around Moscow, and an arc around 
Leningrad. The Germans had made 
enormous progress. But there was no 
longer any talk of blitzkrieg. And 
winter was at the door. 

The day after Hitler declared war 
on the United States something hap- 
pened that was unique in the history 
of the German Army and of the 
Prussian Generals. The High Com- 
mander, Field Marshal von Brauch- 
itsch, resigned his post, and no other 
general declared himself ready to take 
over. No German general wanted to 
be High Commander. 

On October 14 or 15 von Brauch- 
itsch had called a conference of the 
commanding generals in his head- 
quarters. Among others, von Bock, 
von Rundstedt, von Leeb, von Rei- 
chenau, and von Kleist were present. 
it is not certain whether the Fuehrer 
was invited to that conference. In all 
likelihood he was not. But Hitler 
came. 

The generals were all for retreating. 
And not merely retreating to elimi- 
nate pockets, but to shorten their lines 
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and make communications easier. 
They were thinking in terms of a 
retreat that can hardly be called 
strategic. Field Marshal von Bock 
even proposed a withdrawal of some 
200 miles. 

Hitler had come with General Jodl, 
now the chief of his military, and 
cabinet—that is, his closest adviser 
officially as well as unofficially. Hitler 
and Jodl offered the generals a num- 
ber of counter-suggestions that they 
had worked out. These proposals had 
the typical Hitler note. They simply 
ignored the whole precarious situa- 
tion in Russia; they had no solution 
for this situation and so they did not 
mention it. Instead they suggested a 
mechanized march through Spain to 
Portugal and the occupation of Portu- 
gal; a revival of the Turkish invasion 
plan and threat to Russia from the 
South, which had gone awry the 
year before. Also, an attempt to take 
Suez, thus shutting off England from 
the Red Sea and virtually cutting her 
off from India. There was even talk 
about an invasion of Sweden, an 
extremely dangerous enterprise. 

The generals must have been flab- 
bergasted when confronted with these 
plans. What was typically Hitler about 
the whole plan or plans, was at the 
same time basically unsound and un- 
military. Hitler was trying to solve 
the Russian predicament from the 
viewpoint of prestige. Hitler wanted 
to frighten the world and take the 
world’s mind off the fact that he had 
not beaten the Russians. The generals 
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could not make it clear to him that 
the success of this plan would be 
pointless; that even if he frightened 
the world and perhaps the Russians 
also, he would not induce the Rus- 
sians to halt their offensive. But Hitler 
had also very definite plans for the 
Russian front. He had not even con- 
sidered retreating. He had to get to 
Moscow—and as soon as possible in 
order to get the Japanese into the 
war. He, therefore, asked for a more 
decisive concentration of strength 
against Moscow. 

By December the situation was 
worsening from day to day. Hitler had 
to decide on a step that to those who 
did not understand the situation 
seemed to be a personal triumph for 
him. He had to take over the High 
Command. 

Hitler claimed that the Russian 
War was over. By January news- 
papers were admitting the mistake— 
in fact Goebbels was forced to ask for 
wool and warm clothing for the 
freezing soldiers. Up to the winter of 
1941 the German Army had won 
victories without interruption and 
even during that terrible winter they 
penetrated deep into enemy territory. 
To the average soldier this meant 
they were still winning but in Berlin 
the population was murmuring: our 
victories are killing us. 

However, Hitler had taken precau- 
tions against any sort of revolt within 
the country. He had created the SS 
as his own private army which was 
given thorough technique in the fight- 
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ing of civil war. The SS had 500 thou- 
sand men and was ready for any 
internal revolution, collapse of the 
soldiers or revolt of the generals. It is 
very likely that a very highly trained 
army in the technique of civil war, 
though small, could defeat a large 
army not trained for civil war. It is 
improbable that the entire German 
Army would return from the front 
for the purpose of overthrowing Hitler 
for there are many Germans who 
would refuse to fight in their own 
towns and cities against their own 
people, no matter how they felt about 
Hitler. The generals were dismissed 
after their disagreements with Hitler 
and when called back went on doing 
their duty. 

Never before had the High Com- 
mand had to fight so hard for its 
control over the minds of its own 
soldiers. The SS went a step further. 
Afraid that the wounded soldiers re- 
turning home would stir up a sweep 
of horror in Germany which would 
sweep on to the front, they decided to 
have mercy killings. They shipped the 
badly wounded to the Balkans and 
France where at specially prepared 
hospitals they were given injections 
of poison or overdoses of sleeping 
tablets. The generals made a vigorous 
protest but they received only the 
promise that this sort of thing would 
not be repeated in the future. 

A large number of illnesses among 
the generals began to be recorded. 
Herr von Brauchitsch suddenly fell 
ill, first with a serious cardiac condi- 
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tion and then with abdominal com- 
plications. General Guderian also 
suddenly fell sick—a lung disease. 
Herr von Rundstedt got sick—simply 
got sick; no cause was given. General 
Herrlein had heart attacks. General 
Hoffmann had heart attacks. Keitel 
and Kleist fell ill. General Zenter 
died as did Udet. The most probable 
explanation of these accidents was 
that it was the work of the Gestapo. 
But one thing was certain, none of 
the generals tried to do anything 
definite about the situation. They 
were dismissed but when they were 
called they came back. 

New generals, of course, will be 
named. Old generals will be sent 
home, will be recalled; may eventually 
be killed. Their fate during the next 
few months, maybe years, will to a 
large degree depend upon how the 
war shapes up for Hitler. But their 





ultimate fate is already decided, no 
matter how the war shapes up. No 
matter whether Hitler wins for a time 
or rapidly loses. For them the battle 
of Russia long ago turned into the 
battle of the generals. And no matter 
what may happen in Russia, no 
matter what may happen in the world 
at large, they have lost this battle. 

The Russians have proved that a 
military caste is no longer necessary 
for waging a war. The Russian Army 
has proved that the masses fight well 
when they fight their own battle. The 
irony of it is that by losing the blitz- 
krieg against Russia, the German 
generals have given the last conclu- 
sive proof that there is no longer any 
reason why they should exist. 

The German generals are doomed 
because they will be anachronisms. 
In the world of tomorrow they don’t 
belong. 
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October 
Round Table 


Your response to 
the third Coronet 
Round Table was 
almost overwhelm- 
ing. Housewives, schoolgirls, soldiers 
and businessmen—each one of you 
felt that the subject of a fourth term 
for President Roosevelt was one we 
should be considering right now. 

Notwithstanding a November elec- 
tion favorable to the Republicans, 68 
per cent of you were for Roosevelt’s 
re-election, 23 per cent voted a defi- 
nite “no,” and 9 per cent said this 
was too early in the fight to tell. 


The majority of you felt that elect- 
ing a man new to the presidency 
would be a drag on the war effort. 
If Roosevelt’s the best man for the 
job, you said, then forget tradition. 

The “no” letters, however, were 
of the conviction that retaining one 
man as our leader for 16 years would 
be admitting that the democracy 
we’re fighting for doesn’t really work. 

Those of you who are with our 
undecided contestants in reserving 
judgment until 1944 still have two 
more years, of course, to mull over 
the pros and cons. 


WINNERS IN THE CORONET ROUND TABLE FOR OCTOBER 


For the best letters on the question, “Should Roosevelt Be Elected to a Fourth 
Term?” first prize of $25 has been awarded to Natalye C. Hall, Stanford 
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Francisco, California; third prize of $5 to R. D. Bowden, Carbondale, Illinois. 
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Should Children Be Shielded from War? 


A personal opinion by Angelo Patri, famous educator 
and expert in child guidance, whose daily column, 
“Our Children,” is published in 150 newspapers 


F COURSE children 
O should be exposed to 
the War (as if we could iso- 
late them)—but only to the 
extent of their ability to par- 
ticipate in it. 
If they can help out in 
the salvage drive, good. If 
they build airplane 
models for use at training 
centers, fine. If they can take over 
household and other duties and there- 
by release adults for actual war work, 


can 


excellent. 

But in a sense children can and 
should be protected from the “hor- 
A melodramatic war 


rors’ of war. 


movie or radio program will excite 


them terribly. Wild talk and 
agonizing at home will trans- 
mit the fear and instability of 
parents to their children. 
And that is what is de- 
plorable. It is harmful to 
work up nervous energy 
when there is no construc- 
tive outlet for it. Why inflict 
war hysteria on children 
when there is nothing they can do 
about it? 

The healthiest environment for a 
child.is the normal one. There can be 
nothing normal! in a country at war, 
but the more nearly so we keep the 
lives of our children the better it will 
be for them and for future society. 








Do you agree or disagree? Prizes for the best letters! 
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